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DENMARK TO THE FRONT 





All Women Over 25 to Vote—Munici- 
pal Woman Suffrage Has Worked 
So Well That Now Full Ballot 
Is to Be Given, Prime Min- 
ister Says—Denmark’s 

Swift Advance 





In Denmark the government has 
introduced in Parliament a bill to 
amend the constitution by granting 
Parliamentary suffrage to all men 
and women over 25 years of age. The 
bill also makes them eligible. This 
measure passed the Lower House at 
the last session, but Parliament ad- 
journed before the Upper House had 
acted upon it. Woman suffrage has 
the support of all the members, ex- 
cept a few of the Conservatives. 


If the bill passes, Denmark will 
have advanced in four years from the 
most backward to the most progres- 


sive place among the Scandinavian 
countries on the woman question. Up 
to four years ago, Danish women 
could not even be members of a char- 
itable board. In 1907, Parliament 
gave them the right to vote for mem- 
bers of boards of public charity, and 
also made them eligible. In 1908 it 
gave all women who were tax-payers 
or the wives of tax-payers a vote for 
all officers except members of Par- 
liament. Now the popular branch of 
Parliament has voted to grant full and 
universal woman suffrage. In his ad- 
dress the other day in behalf of the 
bill, the Prime Minister, Mr. Claus 
Bernsten, said: 

“Our women have the same munici- 
pal rights as men, and, as no doubt 
everyone will admit that the women’s 
Participation in the municipal elec- 
“ons has had a good influence on the 
Composition of the Municipal Boards, 
‘thas been deemed wise to give wo- 
a _ the same political rights 
dia * n have. In my opinion, we 
the whan wise thing when we gave 
ns ree vote to women, and as 
oh “ the political (Parliamentary) 
that concerned, it is my conviction 

the development of a nation will 
le natural when men and wo- 
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AN UNEQUAL FOOTING! 


In Wyoming, where women vote, the law provides that women teachers shall have equal pay for equal work. 
(Revised Statutes of Wyoming, Section 614.) 
In Utah, the news that the ballot had been given to women was quickly followed by the announcement that the 
Legislature had passed a bill to give women teachers the same pay as men when they hold certificates of 





ee 





(Revised Statutes of Utah, Section 1853.) 
Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, who served three terms as State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Colorado, 
says: “There is no difference made if teachers’ salaries on account of sex.” 





























TEACHERS’ PAY 





Atlanta Teachers Want Better Pay— 
Georgia Men Tell Them They 
Need the Ballot 





The school teachers of Atlanta 
have been trying to get an increase 
of salary. They failed; but the effort 
and failure have made converts to 
equal suffrage. A prominent citizen 
of Atlanta declared publicly that, if 
the teachers had had the ballot, more 
regard would probably have been paid 
to their needs and wishes, and the 
Atlanta Constitution came out with 
the graphic cartoon -which we repro- 
duce this week. 


—_—_—_ 


PRIZE FIGHTS STOPPED 





A despatch from Seattle says : 

“Chief of Police Banick today for- 
bade the holding of two widely-adver- 
tised prize fights. 

“All ‘ladles’ entrance’ signs have 
been removed from saloon doors, and 
curtains and boxes from barrooms and 
restaurants. The work of cleaning up 
the city, following the recent recall 
election, in which women’s votes were 
a large factor in ousting Mayor Hiram 
C. Gill, is actively under way.” 





EVERY EIGHT MINUTES 


There are 300,000 “fallen” girls and 
women in houses of shame in our 
country. They have been got there 
through the trickery and wiles of 
those engaged in the traffic in girls, 
and the environment resulting from 
the immoral condition of society. 
Their average life is but five years; 
thus 60,000 girls are dragged down to 
this life every year; 5000 every 
month; 170 every day; or a young life 
blasted in our blessed land every 
eight minutes.—The Light. 








MAJORITY VOTE IN IOWA 





Another State Legislature Goes on 
Record for Votes for Women 





In Iowa, as recently in Michigan and 
Montana, the Legislature has given a 
majority vote in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment granting full suf- 
frage to women, but not the constitu- 
tional majority needed to carry it. The 
Iowa vote stood 53 yeas to 48 nays. 





PROGRESS IN NORWAY 





Norwegian Parliament Takes Its 
Fourth Step Toward Full En- 
franchisement of Women— 
May Hold Almost Any 
Office 





The Norwegian Cabinet has adopted 
a resolution providing for the admis- 
sion of women to all State offices ex- 
cept those having to do with the Cab- 
inet and the military, diplomatic and 
consular services and the church. 

This is the fourth step Norway has 
taken toward equal rights for women. 
In 1901 she gave municipal suffrage to 
three-fifths of her women—all those 
who had an income, from their earn- 
ings or otherwise, of about $100 a year, 
or whose husbands had such an in- 
come. In 1907 she gave full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the same three- 
fifths of her women, and last year she 
made municipal woman suffrage uni- 


versal. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes that the 
proceeds of the National booth, of 
which Miss Lucy E. Anthony had 
charge, at the recent Suffrage Fair in 
New York, will amount to about $3800. 

In spite of the bad weather, the Fair 
was a success. 





What is the matter with the men 
of Washington? About 160,000 women 
of Washington are shouting—‘“They’re 
all right.” And we think they are 


GOOD NEWS 





The Woman’s Journal to Be Had in 
Any Town in the United States 
or Canada 





The Woman’s Journal will hence- 
forth be for sale on the news-stands of 
New York City, as well as in Boston. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the American News Company by 
which any newsdealer will have The 
Woman’s Journal for sale on his 
news-stand in response to an inquiry 
or a request for it, in any town in the 
United States or Canada. 

Some Woman’s Journal posters are 
being printed and will be ready next 
week. Send for some and ask your 
newsdealer to display them on his 
news-stand. 

Use them also in your headquarters. 





CHILDREN AND HELL 





Mrs. Laidlaw Says Women Want to 
Raise Families, but Not in the 
Infernal Regions 





Senator Sanford, who led the recent 
unsuccessful fight against equal suf- 
frage in the California Legislature, 
defined a suffragist as “a woman who 
does not want to raise children and 
wants to raise hell.” Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw of New York lately vis- 
ited San Francisco and was told of 
Senator Sanford’s definition. Quick as 
a flash, she answered, “A suffragist is 
a woman who wants to raise children, 
but not in hell.” This, as the San 
Francisco Star says, “does not leave 
all of the laugh on Senator Sanford’s 
side of the partition.” 





NEW YORK AHEAD 





New York sent in the largest num- 
ber of new subscribers to The Wom- 
an’s Journal this week, with Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts a tie for the 





too.—Topeka (Kan.) Current Topics. 


second place, and Minnesota third. 


=—<—<_€_—_—_—XXx 
SEATTLE SCORES- AGAIN 





Women at Second Election Again De- 
feat Corruptionists—Boodle Coun- 
cillors Retired to Private Life 
by Votes of Wives and 
Mothers 





They celebrated a happy anniver- 
sary of Washington’s Birthday in 
Seattle. On the day before, for the 
second time in a month, the votes of 
women worked a revolution in that 
city. In the primary election, to 
choose 18 candidates for councilmen 
to be voted on March 7, the women 
voters followed up their vote of Feb. 
7, which ousted Mayor Hiram C. Gill 
and his appointive officers, by defeat- 
ing all but three of the candidates 
who were accused of being on inti- 
mate terms with the late Gill admin- 
istration. These three were nominat- 
ed by so narrow a margin that it is 
almost certain they will not be among 
the nine selected as councilmen in 
March, 

The proportion of women voting, 
compared with the total registration, 
was larger than of men. 





ROOSEVELT ON SUFFRAGE 





The Colonel Tells 10,000 People in 
Chicago, “I! Am in Favor of Giv- 
ing the Ballot to All Citizens, 
Irrespective of Sex.” 





Theodore Roosevelt addressed an 
audience of 10,000, mostly men of for- 
eign birth, in Chicago on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The Chicago Record- 
Herald says: 


In his address at this meeting, 
which was designed primarily as a 
word of counsel for the foreign-born 
citizens of Chicago, the former Presi- 
dent took occasion incidentally to an- 
neunce himself as an advocate of wo- 
man suffrage. This, perhaps, was in 
compliment to Miss Jane Addams, 
who sat beside him on the rostrum, 
but the language the colonel used 
was unequivocal. 

“Personally,” he declared, “I am in 
favor of giving the franchise to all 
citizens, irrespective of sex.” 

in talking to foreign-born Ameri- 
cans, he said he had nothing whatever 
to say that he could not say quite as 
well to the native-born. Both must 
learn the same lesson, duty and ser- 
vice to the State. In his regiment 
in the Spanish-American War, he 
said, were men of every religion and 
every race, including some Indians 
who could vote, but no one ever 
thought of inquiring into antecedents. 

“In my cabinet when I was Presi- 
dent,” said the colonel, “were Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Jew. Each would 
have been ashamed so much as to 
consider discriminating against any- 
one on account of a difference in 
creed. When I was Governor of New 
York the two men on whom I most 
frequently called for aid were men of 
foreign birth, one a German and the 
other a Dane.” 

Colonel Roosevelt said that he had 
never denounced rich men as rich 
men or any other class of citizens in 
the mass, and that the newspapers 
that had reported him as so doing 
were illustrations of what the Yale 
professor referred to when he spoke 
of the “infinite capacity of the human 
brain to withstand the introduction of 
knowledge.” What he had denounced 
was the crook, big or little. 


Jane Addams on Immigrants 
Miss Jane Addams followed Colonel 
Roosevelt. She contrasted the rival- 
ries of race and creed which existed 
in Washington’s day with those which 
we have today, and said that the first 
President resolved those difficulties 
by an appeal to all citizens for self- 
government. Self-government, she 
said, was not a thing that could be 
bestowed. It had to be worked out, 
just as one had to work out his liv- 
ing. 

-It was the immigrant vote, she said, 
which elected Lincoln, and it was the 
immigrant vote that prevented the 
disfranchisement of the Negro in 
Maryland only recently. To these 
Germans and Bohemians, Russians, 
Jews and Foles the idea of slavery 
was by inheritance abhorrent. It was 
well that national ideals, such as 
these, be preserved, but better that 
all citizens unite to work out univer- 
sal ideals. 

Col. Roosevelt has always declared 
himself to be in favor of woman suf- 
frage, but he has often followed up 
the assertion with a series of “buts.” 
In this case he indulged in no “buts.” 
Perhaps this was cut of regard for 
Jane Addams, or perhaps he had been 
reading the news from Seattle. 
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IN PARADISE 





An Only Daughter to Her Mother 





By Constance Grosvenor Alexander 





A lifetime here of sweet familiar 
things, 
Shared, loves and joys and sorrows, 
all with me; 
Then in one breath her wondering 
spirit springs 
To that unknown and vast eternity. 


| knew her every thought, and she 
knew mine; 
We loved small piping birds, fair 
reading trees, 
ou roast singing brooks, the 
reddening vine— 
Instead of these, 
mysteries. 


she knows all 


Yet on those pleasant pastures where 


her feet 
Wander beside still waters, through 
my tears 
I see her gathering asphodels, and 
know 


She waits for me through all the 
timeless years. 


THE GAME 








By Evelyn Sharp 





Down the alley where I happen to 
live, playtime draws a sharp line be- 
tween the sexes. It is not so notice- 
able during working hours, when girls 
and boys, banded together by the 
common grievance of compulsory edu- 
cation, trot off to school almost as 
allies, even hand-in-hand in those 
eases where protection is sought from 
the little girl by the little boy who 
raced her into the world and lost—or 
won—by half a length. But when 
school is over, sex antagonism, largely 
fostered by the parents, immediately 
sets in. Knowing the size of the 
average back yard in my neighbor- 
hood, I have plenty of sympathy for 
the mother who wishes to keep it clear 
of children. But I always want tq 
know why, in order to secure this 
privacy, she gives the boy a piece of 
bread-and-dripping and a ball, while 
the girl is given a piece of bread-and- 
dripping and a baby. And I have not 
yet decided which of the two toys is 
the more destructive of my peace. 

Every evening during the summer, 
cricket is played just below my win- 
dow in the hour preceding sunset. 
Cricket, as played in my alley, is less 
noisy than football, in which anything 
that comes handy as a substitute for 
the ball may be used, preferably an 
old, jagged salmon-tin. But cricket 
lasts longer, the nerves of the parents 
whose windows overlook the cricket 
ground being able to stand it better. 
As the best working hour of my day is 
destroyed equally by both, I have no 
feeling either way, except that the 
cricket, as showing a more masterly 
evasion of difficulties, appeals to me 
rather more. It is comparatively easy 
to achieve some resemblance to a 
game of football even on a narrow 
strip of pavement bordered by houses, 
where you can place one goal in the 
porch of the model dwellings at the 
blind end of the alley, and the other 
goal among the motor traffic at the 
street end. But first-class cricket is 
more difficult of attainment when the 
field is so crowded as to make it hard 
to decide which player out of three 
or four has caught you out, while your 
only chance of not being run out first 
bail is to take the wicket with you— 
always a possibility when the wicket 
is somebody’s coat that has a way o1 
geiting mixed up with the batsman’s 
feet. 

In spite of obstacles, however, the 
cricket goes on every evening before 
sunset; and all the while, the little 
girl who tripped to school on such a 
gay basis of equality with her brother 
only a few hours back, sits on the door- 
step minding the baby. I do not say 
that she actively objects to this; I 
only know with acute certainty that 
the baby objects to it, and for a long 
time I felt that it would be at least in- 
teresting to see what would happen if 
the little girl were to stand up at the 
wicket for a change while her brother 
dealt with the baby. 

And the other evening this did hap- 
pen. A mother, making one of those 
sorties from the domestic stronghold 
that in my alley always have the effect 
of bringing a look of guilt into the 
faces of the innocent, shouted some- 
thing I did not hear, picked up the 
wicket, cuffed somebody's head with it 
and made him put it on, gave the baby 
to a brother, and sent his sister off to 
the oil-shop with a jar in one hand and 
& penny tightly clasped in the other. 
The interruption over, the scattered 


field re-formed automatically, some- | ly twenty years ago, has lately died 


body else’s jacket was made into a 
mound, the cricket was resumed with 
the loss of one player, who, by the 
way, showed an astonishing talent for 
minding the baby. 

Then the little girl came back from 
the oil-shop. I know not what spirit 
of revolt entered suddenly her small, 
subdued soul; perhaps the sight of a 
boy minding the baby suggested an up- 
heaval of the universe that demanded 
her instant co-operation; perhaps she 
had no distinct idea in her mind be- 
yond a wish to rebel. Whatever her 
reasons, there she stood, hat in hand, 
waiting for the ball, while the baby 
crowed delightedly in the unusual em- 
brace of a boy who, by all the laws of 
custom, was unsexing himself. 

Another instant, and the air was 
rent with sound and fury. In front of 
the wicket stood the Spirit of Revolt, 
with tumbled hair and defiant eyes, 
breathless with much running, intoxi- 
cated with success; around her, an out- 
raged cricket team, strong in the con- 
ventions of a lifetime, was protesting 
fiercely. 

What had happened was quite sim- 
ple. Grasping in an instant of time the 
only possible way of eluding the crowd 
of fielders in the narrow space, the lit- 
tle impromptu batswoman had done 
the obvious thing and struck the ball 
against the wall high over their heads, 
whence it bounded into the open street 
and got lost in the traffic. Then she 
ran till she could run no more. Why 
wasn’t it fair? she wanted to know. 

“’Cause it ain’t—there!” was one 
illuminating reply. 

“’Cause we don’t never play that 
way,” was another, upon which she 
was quick to pounce. * 

“You never thought of it, that’s 
why!” she retorted shrewdly. 

She was desperately outnumbered. 
It was magnificent, but it wasn’t 
cricket; moreover, her place was the 
doorstep, as she was speedily reminded 
when the door reopened and avenging 
motherhood once more swooped down 
upon the scene. A shake here, a push 
there—and the boy was back again at 
the wicket, while a weeping baby lay 
unheeded on the lap of a weeping 
Spirit of Revolt. 

And the queer thing is that the in- 
novation made by the small bats- 
woman in her one instant of wild re- 
bellion has now been adopted by the 
team that plays cricket down my alley, 
every evening before sunset.—From 
“Rebel Women.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will ad- 
dress a public meeting in Copenhagen 
on her way to the coming convention 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance in Stockholm. Copenhagen 
is a@ progressive city, and has eight 
women on its board of town council- 
lors, 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who attend- 
ed the recent legislative hearing on 
woman suffrage in Maine, says that 
the addresses of the Maine women 
were admirable, and that Miss Har- 
riet May Mills surpassed herself, Her 
speech was so brilliant and so funny 
that Mrs. Park says it was almost 
equal to an address by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst addressed a 
thousand people recently in the Grand 
Opera House of Syracuse, N. Y. The 
Syracuse Journal says: “That this 
mere girl, refined, intellectual and of 
social prominence, should ever have 
been jailed and subjected to unspeak- 
able indignities on account of her part 
in the uprising, was a hard truth for 
an American audience to grasp.” 

Mrs, Charles D. B. Mills of Syra- 
cuse, the oldest suffragette in Onanda- 
ga County, and mother of Miss Harriet 
May Mills, the president of the New 
York State Suffrage Association, re- 
cently celebrated her eighty-sixth 
birthday. Instead of giving her usual 
party, she attended the meeting of the 
South Side Civics Club, where her 
daughter delivered an address. 

Mrs. L. A. Coonley Ward has been 
five times to “The Fourth Estate,” 
and calls it the greatest Play she has 
ever- seen. It should certainly im- 
press upon every one the subtle but 
tremendous influences brought to bear 
upon every newspaper to make it ally 
itself with the forces of reaction, and 
Should show the importance of sup- 
porting such papers as dare to tell the 
truth. 

Mrs. Helen Cody Wetmore, who will 
be remembered in Minnesota for her 





able articles on woman suffrage near. 





at her home in Pasadena, Cal. About 
1893-4 she edited the Duluth (Minn.) 
Press. Later she was owner and edi- 
tor of the Cody (Wyo.) Enterprise. 
She was a sister of Colonel William 
F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), and was the 
author of the book, “The Last of the 
Scouts.” 

Dr. Jennie Fuller of Hartland, Me., 
left home at 5.30 A. M. to come to 
Boston and march with the suffragists 
to the legislative hearing on Feb. 23. 
She carried the banner of the Maine 
W. S. A., bearing a pine bough on a 
blue field. The next day she left 
Boston at 6 A. M. to be present at the 
suffrage hearing in her own State. 
Dr. Fuller is making and selling 
home-made candy to aid the cause. 
She treated the office force of The 
Woman’s Journal to some, and they 
found it delicious. 

Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. 
Lionel Marks), the playwright, will 
give a reading from her prize play, 
“The Piper,” at Chickering Hall, Mon- 
day, March 6, at 3 P. M., for the bene- 
fit of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children. This is the 
only manner in which this play can 
be heard in Boston, as its presenta- 
tion on the stage is prevented by the 
law against the employment of chil- 
dren. In New York City it was suc- 
cessfully and beautifully staged at the 
New Theatre, and its presentation 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

Miss Esther Barrows, head of the 
Women’s Residence of the South End 
House, Boston, has made a success- 
ful effort to overcome in her neigh- 
borhood the tendency of parents to 
take their children out of school and 
put them to work at the earliest age 
allowed by law. She sent a visitor 
to talk with the parents of every child 
in one of the South End schools who 
had reached the age of fourteen. The 
visitor carefully explained the advant- 
ages of giving the child two years 
more of schooling, and the higher 
wages that the boy or girl would be 
able to earn after more complete in- 
struction. This visit preceded the 
opening of the schools in September. 
Another visit was made in November, 
and it was found that, of the 180 chil- 
dren who had passed the age of com- 
pulsory education, 136 were back in 
school—a very unusual record. 


“MONEY TALKS” 

Mrs. Abby Louise Pettengill of 
Pasadena lately presented a substan- 
tial check to the Political Equality 
League. She said: “I have paid taxes 
in three different States, Ohio, New 
York and California, and have never 
had a word to say as to how the 
money should be spent, or as to any 
of the laws that affected my property. 
It is high time women resented this 
condition of things in more effective 
ways than by words. I hope everyone 
who can will give liberally to the wo- 
men who are putting up such a sturdy 
fight for all women. Those who don’t 
want it now will thank us for it sooner 
or later.” 


SOLD too JOURNALS 





Miss Catherine Potter is chairman 
of the Wellsboro (Pa.) Woman 
Suffrage Association’s committee on 
the distribution of The Woman’s 
Journal. At its last meeting, in the 
court house, she gave an inspiring re- 
port. Twenty subscriptions had been 
secured; but the committee aim to get 
100 new subscriptions before June 30. 
She also reported that two members 
of the committee had sold 100 copies 
of the Journal on Main street Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 18, in about an hour. 
This is said to be the first time in 
Pennsylvania that The Journal has 
been sold on the streets. The young 
ladies carried the papers in bags made 
of yellow sateen, with the words 
“Votes for Women” stenciled on them 
in brown. 


TO SERVE THE COUNTRY 


Fraulein Pauline Worner, in a Ger- 
man periodical, recommends that all 
young women should be made to do 
compulsory domestic service for a 
term of years, as young men have to 
do compulsory military service. She 
claims that the military service does 
the young men a great deal of good 
(those who have read “A Little Gar- 
rison” will doubt it), and that com- 
pulsory housework would do as much 
good to the girls. “There might be 
less of the craze for higher educa- 
tion for women,” says Fraulein Wor- 
ner. Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky 


said that if she and her friends suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a new 
regime in Russia, they meant to abol- 
ish conscription for the army, and in- 
stead to require all young men and 
women who could read and write to 
serve for a few years as teachers. In 
this way she believed that the great 
illiteracy in Russia could be speedily 
wiped out. 


———— 


MISS PANKHURST’S IM- 
PRESSIONS OF IOWA 





In a letter to Mrs, Pethick Law- 
rence, the editor of Votes for Women, 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst writes: 

“On Feb. 1, I reached Des Moines 
(lowa) after an all-night journey, and 
learnt that it had been arranged for 
me to address the State Legislature in 
Joint Convention, that is to say, both 
the Senate and the Lower House to- 
gether, at noon. 

“The State House is a big modern 
building on the top of a hill. It has a 
fine approach. On reaching it, we 
went up in a lift to the first floor, and 
found ourselves in a large hall decor- 
ated with mural paintings. Then we 
passed through a wide corridor, and, 
piloted by one of the members, en- 
tered the chamber of debate. It con- 
trasted most strangely with the House 
of Commons. It is a fairly large cir- 
cular hall. The legislators occupy all 
the centre of the floor, each one hav- 
ing his own separate little desk, with 
a revolving office chair fixed to the 
floor. There are seats around the wall 
where visitors sit. There is a gallery 
with seats sloping upwards all the 
way round the hall above. I should 
judge this gallery would accommodate 
at least a thousand people. Right op- 
posite to us, as we entered, was a 
platform behind which were draped 
the Stars and Stripes, above and 
around a portrait engraving of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. On tlie platform sat the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the Lower House, and some clerks 
and junior officials. 

“We sat waiting on a seat close to 
the door by which we had entered, 
and I watched the proceedings with 
the greatest interest. There was a 
constant buzz of talk and noise ot 
people coming and going. An official) 
walked about raising his hand and 
snapping his fingers when the noise 
grew too loud. The Speaker tapped 
with a wooden hammer on his desk 
when he wished to make any an- 
nouncement. After a time they pro- 
ceeded with the election of a United 
States senator. The clerk just called 
the name of a legislator, who replied 
with the name of the candidate for 
whom he wished to vote. The clerk 
then repeated the information to the 
assembly, and then called the name of 
another member. So they went dron- 
ing on for a seemingly endless time. 

“But now the Speaker announced 
that I was there to speak. The ladies 
of Des Moines had insisted that I must 
not wear ordinary day clothes, but 
must go in my cream colored ° silk 
evening frock with its long trailing 
skirt. It seemed strange to me, but I 
did as I was bid, and so now, wearing 
our colors, with a bunch of daffodils 
(the Iowa suffragists’ yellow), and 
with Mrs. Rowena Edna Stevens of 
Boone, my hostess, I made my way 
down the central aisle to the Speaker's 
seat. I thought of you all in England, 
and held my head high as they all 
turned to stare at the English suf- 
fragette. The President and _ the 
Speaker received me graciously. They 
bowed low as they took my hand, but, 
as I told the assembly when I turned 
to address them, I felt most deeply the 
great responsibility of standing there, 
the first woman since Susan B. 
Anthony 40 years before, to speak for 
you all in England and for the women 
of Iowa, whose bill was to be laid be- 
fore the House that very afternoon. 

“All the spectators’ seats in the hall 
and gallery, as well as those for the 
legislators, had now filled up, and the 
people all sat quite quiet whilst 1 
spoke to them for an hour. I did my 
best. I tried hard to make them feel 
the spirit and the earnestness of our 
movement, the need and the value of 
the vote to the women there, and the 
world-wide solidarity, the depth and 
Strength and beauty of the cause. I 
felt—I may be wrong, but I felt—as 
though the whole gathering was with 
me. Some old men near the front 
cried. When I finished, they unani- 
mously carried a vote of thanks to me, 
and both legislators and visitors came 





up to speak to me and wish me luck. 





I asked many men jf they would Vote 
for the Iowa women’s Dill, and all | 
asked said ‘Yes.’ I said, “Will it pags» 
And they said, ‘It needs the incentjy, 
of the women’s work.’ Oh, I hope the 
women of Iowa will work hard for jt 

“I should have liked to stay there 
put after speaking at Boone, a ty, 
hours’ journey from Des Moines, [ hag 
to hurry on to Ohio. I had a greg 
time at Cincinnati, and am now q 
my way to Columbus, the capital ot 
Ohio. There is a great opportunity 
here, for the Constitution is to be re. 
vised; but more of that another time” 





DR. MORGAN ON SUFFRAGE 





Dr. Appleton Morgan, in a recent 
address before the Greeley Egquaj 
Suffrage Club in New York City, 
made a number of good points for 
woman suffrage. He said in part: 

By the proposition “Votes for Wo. 
men” we mean merely this: that 
there is no sense in refusing a woman, 
any more than a man, the opportunity 
of going to the polls and casting q 
vote whenever she has a preference 
for a candidate, or as to what 
schemes or what objects she is to be 
taxed to maintain. In other words, 
she should be permitted to vote when. 
ever she saw fit to go to the polls, 
For that is all that men do. No law 
compels me, for example, to go to the 
polls. I should be ashamed to con. 
fess how many times I had myself 
gone fishing or stayed at home be. 
cause too indifferent or too indolent 
to journey to the polling-booth. 

And why, then, should not a wo. 
man vote if she saw fit? Is there 
any reason why not that is not equal- 
ly a reason why I or any other man 
should not vote? 

“Woman’s Sphere” 

“Woman’s sphere’? Has not man 
a “sphere”? Has not President Taft 
or Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller a 
“sphere,” and do they lose their votes 
because of it? 

Really, from listening to those who 
prattle about “woman’s sphere” and 
about the putting of a ballot in a box 
interfering with a woman’s man-sent 
or God-sent duties, one would suppose 
that, if a woman had a right to vote, 
she would be occupied from morn till 
dewy eve—from sunrise to sunset— 
six days in a week, with perhaps thir- 
ty minutes for luncheon, putting bal- 
lots into ballot-boxes! We are asked 
to contemplate the vision of starving 
children and unkempt homes when 
the time should come that a woman 
could, if perfectly convenient to her- 
self, once in two years, or one year, 
or four years, run into a polling 
booth and drop a ballot into a box! 


“‘Woman’s Weakness” 

And then the argument from wo- 
man’s delicacy and woman’s weak- 
ness. Well, ladies, if it will interest 
you to know how I was converted 
from that argument, I will indulge 
myself in the reminiscence. 

We recently had an election in 
those parts. I happened to have 4 
vote in a State where Republican 
votes were almost as rare as last 
summer’s swallows, or the snows of 
yester-year. It happened that on elec: 
tion day I was sojourning some 
twenty-two miles from my polling: 
place, and the society was good, and, 
as the song says, “The eating and the 
drinking, too, was beautiful and 
fine.” And so I was not minded to 
journey the long distance to put my 
ballot where I felt sure it would not 
be counted more than once. But, be 
hold! an automobile rolled up, and ! 
was luxuriously carried twenty-two 
miles there and twenty-two miles 
back, just to deposit a Republical 
ballot where, from the newspapers 
the next morning, I was almost it 
clined to believe that it was never 
counted at all. 

It was on that ride that, like Saul 
of Tarsus on the road to Damascus, ! 
saw a great light. And the thought 
came with the impact of conviction, 
“If my party can carry me to the polls 
and back, why could not a womal 
cast a ballot and her husband have 
his dinner on the same day?” 

Property and Service 

What other arguments remain? 

A property qualification? Do no 
women sometimes hold property? 5u! 
there is no property qualification 45 
to a man’s voting. 

Labor and service for the public 
wealth? But women labor at trades 
and professions, and I think that they 
labor themselves, too, instead of, 5 
men do, running around trying 
find somebody else to do their work 
for them, 
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s— 
Don't All Want It 

women as 4 whole don’t want the 
e, don't unanimously demand 
— i then, let those women who 
- as it go without exercising it. 
ge compels men to vote. No 
aw will compel women to vote or go 
a Really, the gentleman who 


to jail gument deserves well 


p at ar 
npregeenreen Because the. majority 
- = are not starving, the starving 
tanga not eat bread! Because I 
ra not go to church, there must be 


churches! If the majority of 


we virtuous, let there be no more 
“ 3 ale! 

—— then, are the arguments 
against Votes for Women? Truly, it 
seems to me that they have vanished 
into thin air, along with the cloud- 
capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 


the solemn temples of the days when 
nobody voted for anything, and when 
the whim of some She or He that 
must be obeyed, alone was law—a law 
chat veered with every passing breeze. 
No Millennium 

Are there any other arguments? I 
can find but one, and that is a sort of 
allegation of fact rather than an ar- 


gument. It is said that in States 
where women vote there has been 
no perceptible improvement in public 
morals, or in public spirit. But this 
should rapidly dispose of itself. Un- 
less there is in those States a work- 
ing majority of women voters over 
men yoters, that statement, if true, 
is an awful blow to male suffrage. 
Great Queens 

What a theme for the orator this 
whole subject is! Moriamur pro 
REGE Maria Theresa—“Let us die for 
our KING Maria Theresa,” was the 
Hungarian _battle-cry. But Maria 
Theresa, Elizabeth, of England’s spa- 
cious days, Victoria of gracious mem- 
ory, would, if living today, have no 
voice in the administration of the 


State of New York. There is no wo- 
man magnificent enough to possess a 
yote in this State, and no man weak 
enough not to possess one! 





MRS. PANKHURST IN 


FRANCE 





“Votes for Women” says: 

Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence had no sooner arrived in 
Paris than they were met by three 
charming and enthusiastic American 
women, who had watched every train 
at the arrival platform during the 
day. Two of them had heard Mrs. 
Pankhurst during her visit to Amer- 
ica, and, after entertaining the lead- 
ers at the American Art Students’ 
Club, they declared that nothing 
would satisfy them by the promise 
of a meeting in Paris. Objections 
that the time was too short to make 
satisfactory arrangements they re- 
fused to consider. There was nothing 
‘0 do but agree; and these American 
girls went to work in the most busi- 
hesslike and thorough manner to ar- 
tange a meeting and get their audi- 
ence together, 

Wife of American Consul Helps 

They called upon Mrs. Frank 
Mason, the wife of the American 
consul, who not only met the English 
leaders at luncheon, but was most 
Find in putting her interest and sym- 
vathy among the American residents 
iN varis at their disposal. 

; All the Editors Interested 

The three young Americans did not 
mp there; they called on the editors 
« all the principal newspapers, both 
French and English, with the result 
that excellent articles and interviews 
‘ere published in the Figaro, the 
Temps, the Matin and Excelsior, and 
that notices of the forthcoming meet- 
‘tg Were published in every French 
vader Of importance. 

A Crowded Meeting 
iia d may took the Salle de So- 
The ton sarants, in the Rue Danton. 
at eaby — about 800 people, and 
ni Mi it filled, but chairs had 
tt the bec oh Committee Room 
‘. Every seat was paid for, 
ie ats at 75 cents and unre- 

“ved at 50 cents, 

The audience 
of E 
and 
§prin 
Amo 


Next, ¢ 


Téseryeq se. 


Dslish consisted very largely 
‘i and American art students 
residents, while there was also a 
ay. of French men and women. 
ed pe latter was M. Ferdinand 
the Reon distinguished au.aor of 
Port on Woman Suffrage to the 
Parliamentary Commission. 
n “ the close of the meeting 
his warmest good wishes 

“* aoe of the movement. 
‘ir was taken by Mme. 


rench 
M 
*Xpresseq 
for ¢ 


* Buisso 


he su 





Jeanne Schmahl, a_ well-known 
French suffragist. Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence’s speech dealt with the move- 
ment generally, and especially with 
the organized movement in the 
United Kingdom, while Mrs. Pank- 
hurst told the story of militancy. 
When the meeting was over the audi- 
ence pressed around the speakers. 
Many of them said this was the first 
suffrage meeting they had ever at- 
tended, and many others expressed 
themselves as delighted. 
American Girls Congratulated 

Miss Wright, Miss Shepherd and 
Miss Edmonds, the three capable 
American girls to whose. enterprise 
the meeting was due, thoroughly de- 
served the enthusiastic appreciation 
oi: all who were present, and con- 
gratulations on the success of the 
meeting were showered upon them. 
The entire supply of literature, in- 
cluding Votes for Women, was sold 
our, people paying double the price. 
Promise cards were taken and filled 
in. After all the expenses of the meet- 
ing had been paid, 200 francs were 
handed Over to the honorary treas- 
urer, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, for the 
English campaign fund. 


Fine Press Notices 
Le Matin speaks of the size of the 
meeting (tres nombreux), and re- 


marks, about Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
that she has nothing of the virago of 
tue caricaturists about her (!). It 
speaks of the moving accents of both 
the speakers. It also published a 
portrait of Mrs. Pankhurst and a 
signed article by her, in which she 
dealt with the objections to woman 
suffrage, and pointed out the need 
from the woman’s point of view. In 
an introduction to the article the 
editor referred to the importance of 
the English group of women, drawn 
from all grades of society, led by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, who defends the cause 
“avec un grand courage.” Le Journal 
published a photograph, and in an 
article spoke of the energy of the 
“English suffragists and their intrepid 


leader, Mistress Pankhurst, qui est 
une facon d’heroine . . eloquente, 
pathetique et peremptoire.” At the 


meeting, says the Journal, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst preached the holy war, “avec 
des gestes lyriques et un visage 
cornelien. Mistress Lawrence 
sweetly defended the feminism which 
has been accused of lacking grace.” 
The audience was “pressé, vibrant,” 
and “on ne les aurait_ jamais prises 
pour des feministes tant leur visage 
etait radieux.” Excelsior concludes 
its report by saying: “The smartest 
English and American students of the 
Sorbonne were present, and the gatu- 
ering was more like a fashionable tea 
than a meeting of protest.” The 
Nouvelles says, “A veritable ovation 
was received by the speakers,” while 
Le Temps speaks of “the powertul 
league that has given and gives As- 
quith’s cabinet such a tangled skein 
to unravel,” and “the French suffra- 
gists envy the results obtained on the 
other side of the Channel.” L’Aurore 
suggests that if ever women get the 
vote the two suffragist leaders will 
cut a better figure in the House of 
Commons than many of their mascu- 
line colleagues. In contrast to the 
understanding of the French press, it 
is amusing to read the Paris Daily 
Mail’s short report of the meeting, 
headed “Angry Suffragettes,” and its 
reference to what it calls an “omin- 
ous threat that if Parliament did not 
find time for the Woman’s Suffrage 
Bi: in the early part of the coming 
session, the Suffragettes would be re- 
luctantly compelled to make them- 
selves unpleasant during the Corona- 
tion ceremonies by reiterating their 
demands for equal rights.” (Our read- 
ers will remember that this ungraci- 
ous and misleading notice was tele- 
graphed to all the American papers. 
A. 8. B.) 

A Great Propaganda Work Done 

Although short (the visit lasted 
only a week), it was crowded with in- 
cidents, and there is no doubt that the 
English movement is now far better 
understood across the Channel than 
it was a fortnight or so ago. A letter 
from Princess Sturdza received by 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence on her return 
to England, says that with the best 
of fortune the French suffragists 
would not have been able to obtain 
the immense propaganda “which you 
have obtained in the press by your 
simple presence in Paris.” The ex- 
cellent reports and interviews in the 
papers have very much impressed the 
Paris public, the press in Paris, as in 





England, being anti-suffragist. 

Miss Alice Morgan Wright, who, 
with her two friends, got up te 
affair, writes: “No one is talking 
about anything but the meeting in 
these parts; it made a great stir.” 





Mrs. Helen N. Bates of the Maine 
W. S. A. has received a letter from a 
cousin of hers, a member of the 
American Art Students’ Club of Paris, 
praising the meeting: “The club girls 
are, as they say, ‘crazy’ over Mrs. 
Pankhurst. Some of them are going 
to London to the great Albert Hall 
meeting in March.” 





A COLORADO §LEGISLA- 
TOR’S VIEW 





Being a voter, or even a member of 
the Legislature, does not necessarily 
keep a woman from having strong 
views on the subject of the home and 
family. Witness the following, from 
the Denver News: 


Mrs. Agnes Riddle, Representative 
from Arapahoe and Elbert Counties, 
rolled up her sleeves yesterday after- 
noon and delivered one of the best 
speeches heard in the Eighteenth 
General Assembly. 

Mrs. Riddle stepped into the fray on 
behalf of the bill prohibiting employed 
women working more than eight hours 
a day. Her speech was so effective 
that the bill passed on second reading 
with only one dissenting vote. 

“This law should be passed,’ de- 
clared Mrs. Riddle, “not only to help 
the women who are employed, but to 
help the men, and also to make the 
men go to work. 

Woman Help Cheaper 

“In the cities the women work such 
long hours and for such small pay that 
the employers hire them instead of 
men. 

“This results in the woman doing 
the work while the man sits at home. 
And while the woman is working and 
coming home each evening to a stuffy 
little flat, she is not going to raise a 
family. 

“This condition is wrong. The men 
should go to work, and the women stay 
at home and raise families. The na- 
tion needs mothers, homemakers, and 
housewives. 

“We women out in the country work 
long hours, but our work is not mono- 
tonous. We get up at 3 or 4 o’clock in 
the morning and get the breakfast, 
milk the cows and attend to our gar- 
dens. 

Stay Out in Open 

“We are out in the open air, and are 
strong and healthy. We raise large 
families, and it doesn’t bother us to 
get up in the night and nurse a sick 
Hbaby. 

“And I want to say right here that 
our men work, too. They don’t want 
to sit around and wear out the seat 
of their pants, and, besides, we 
wouldn’t let them. 

“In the city, where so many girls are 
employed, many of them get married 
and keep right on working. They are 
away from home so much they cannot 
always become good wives. 

Make Men Go to Work 

“Pass this bill and make the men go 
to work. Let the women stay at home 
and do their housework and raise a 
whole flock of children. That is the 
way things should be, and that is the 
way I want to see them.” 

Representative Walbridge tried to 
kill the bill by exempting cities of less 
than 25,000 from its provisons. He 
was so roundly scorched by Mrs. Rid- 
dle, Mrs. Lafferty and Representative 


Ardourel that he withdrew his 
amendment, 
MEN IN THE FIGHTING 


LINE 
“| Would Rather Have My Broken 
Knee Than Their Broken Con- 
sciences” 








The Men's Political Union for Wo- 
man Suffrage held a meeting in Lon- 
don the other day in honor of Mr. 
Alfred Hawkins, who was assaulted 
and had his leg broken by anti-suf- 
frage ruffians for asking a question at 
one of Mr. Churchill's meetings, and 
of Mr. Hugh Arthur Franklin, who 
took a dog-whip to Mr. Churchill for 
the bad faith and brutality with which 
he treated the suffragists. Mr. Haw- 
kins was just out of the hospital and 
Mr. Franklin just out of prison. 

Mr. Franklin is a nephew of the 
Postmaster General of England. Mr. 
Hawkins served for ten years in the 
navy, has been through three cam- 
paigns, and has a medal for,his brave 
service in the Zulu War. He has also 


valiant fighter in behalf of 
aaa His wife is 


equal rights for women. 
as enthusiastic as he. She has been 
to prison three times, and been 


through the hunger strike. While Mr. 
Hawkins was in the Bradford Infirm- 
ary in consequence of his ill-usage by 
the anti-suffragists, who had assaulted 
him a dozen to one, he insisted on 








wearing his Votes for Women badge 
all the time that he was confined to 
his bed, and talked suffrage to the 
doctors and nurses. At the meeting 
of welcome, he made his way slowly 
up to the platform on crutches, amid 
great cheering. We give Mr. Haw- 
kins’s speech in full, as it shows the 
spirit that is today sending men as 
well as women to prison and to hos- 
pital in defence of equal rights. Mr. 
Hawkins said: 
Mr. Hawkins’s Speech 

“I am no new convert to the cause 
of woman suffrage, for my dear old 
mother was a disciple of John Stuart 
Mill. 

“Now, though I was born a freeman 
of the borough of Stafford, I had not 
during my service in the navy studied 
politics. Therefore, although I pos- 
sessed a Parliamentary vote, I decided 
not to use it until I had educated my- 
self politically. Later, I signed the 
constitution of the Independent Labor 
Party, and one of the clauses in the 
constitution was to the effect that we 
should give votes to women on the 
same terms as men. 

Met Dr. and Mrs. Pankhurst 

“A year or two later I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
husband, Dr. Pankhurst, and from that 
time forward I supported Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. The splendid work that she 
did on the Chorlton Board of Guar- 
dians, and also on the School Board, 
inspired me with a desire to do some- 
thing for women. 

Took Counsel with His Wife 

“I and my wife together considered 
the position. Being in the industrial 
struggle, we know what it is to be 
short of work. We know what it is 
for the children to be crying for bread. 
We always thought that there was 
so.nething wrong, and I always said to 
her that these things would never be 
remedied until women were working 
side by side with men. 

Ladies Were Flung Out 

“Some five years ago came the news 
that Miss Pankhurst and Miss Kenney 
had been violently flung out of a meet- 
ing at Manchester for simply puttinga 
question to Sir Edward Grey. I be- 
lieve almost immediately my wife de- 
cided-to join Miss Pankhurst. She 
attended with Miss Kenney a meeting 
addressed by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
then Home Secretary. When I heard 
of the way in which these ladies had 
been violently flung out of that meet- 
ing, I determined to go to a Cabinet 
Minister’s meeting and put the same 
question. At the first two meetings I 
attended they treated me very gently. 
But the women who had asked the 
same question were taken out by the 
back way and flung violently down the 
back steps. 

Treated with Great Violence 

“Soon afterwards, Mr. Churchill, 
then president of the Board of Trade, 
was announced to address a meeting at 
the Leicester Palace of Varieties. Mr. 
Churchill had been speaking for about 
nine or ten minutes when a gentleman 
(Mr. Rutter) in front of me got up 
and said something about Votes for 
Women. Immediately eight or nine 
stewards pounced upon him and be- 
gan pummelling him in an awful man- 
ner. I did not know at the time that 
he was chained to his seat. I was very 
angry at the way in which Mr. Rutter 
was treated, and as soon as he was 
taken out I asked Mr. Churchill, ‘Do 
you call this Liberalism? Is this how 
you show your Liberal courage when 
eight or nine men set on one and pull 
him to pieces? Why don’t you give the 
suffrage to women, as you have prom- 
ised to do for the last forty years?’ 

“A Fighting Man” 

“Then the signal was given. Being 
a fighting man, I was not going to be 
flung out for nothing. Two stewards 
caught hold of my arm. I grabbed 
hold of one of the theatre officials. 
The more they tried to part us the 
tighter I held him. Eventually the 
lappels of his coat came off. About 
six stewards and two policemen gu 
me into the passage. They suggested 
taking me round the back way. I said, 
‘You will do nothing of the kind. I 
came in at the front door, and I shall 
go out at the front door.’ 

“I went out at the front door, and 
came back again. They seized hold of 
me, frog-marched me into the street, 
flung me on my back, picked me up 
again, and flung me down. An inspec- 
tor in charge arrested me, and after 
being in a police cell for about three 
hours and a half I appeared before the 
magistrates. 

“When I was asked if I had any- 
thing to say, I said, ‘Yes, I should like 
to say this: I do not know why I am 


here. I have done nothing. I have 
been ill-treated, brutally knocked 
about, locked up, and charged with an 
offence I never committed.’ ‘Five days 
or 7s. 6d.,’ was the answer. I had just 
heard that my wife was locked up, and 
I insisted on an interview with her. 
I said, ‘I am quite ready to go to 
prison, but if she is going I will pay 
the 7s. 6d. We can’t both go.’ In the 
end Mrs. Hawkins went to prison, 
where she carried through the hunger 
strike, and I went home. 

“Now we come to the Bradford meet- 
ing. As there are legal proceedings 
pending, I shall not say much about it. 
After Mr. Churchill had been speaking 
for about five or six minutes a young 
man in the audience interjected the 
words, ‘And that is woman suffrage!’ 
He was immediately set upon and flung 
out. I could hardly retain my seat, 
for the treatment he received was 
scandalous. 

Anti-Suffragists Broke His Leg 
“Mr. Churchill proceeded, and start- 
ed speaking on the House of Lords 
question. I listened very intently, for 
the subject is one in which I am inter- 
ested. He told the audience that this 
question had been ‘long delayed, oft 
debated, and oft deferred.’ ‘And what 
you say applies equally to woman suf- 
frage!’ I said. Before I could utter an- 
other word I was pounced upon by the 
stewards, dragged out, and flung down 
the steps on to a landing. There was 
still another flight of steps left, and 
one of the men suggested that I should 
be thrown down them. This was done, 
and I went headlong from the top of 
the steps to the bottom. I lay on the 
floor at the bottom. I knew something 
was broken, but did not know exactly 
what it was. They started to pull me 


up. I said, ‘Be careful; my leg is 
broken, I believe.’ They did not care 
about that. They dragged me across 


the entrance hall and flung me into 
the street. A policeman came up, an 
ambulance was fetched, and I was 
taken to the Bradford Infirmary, 
where I was in bed for 27 days. 

Better Broken Leg than Broken 

Conscience 

“That is the story of the Bradfora 
meeting. I do nog entertain any feel- 
ings of revenge against anybody; I pity 
them. I would rather have my broken 
leg than their broken consciences. I 
wish to say this: They have broken 
my leg, but they have not broken my 
spirit. As long as I am able to speak 
I shall go to Cabinet Ministers’ meet- 
ings and ask questions about Votes 
for Women, and if I have only got 
one leg to stand on I have got two 
artificial ones, my crutches, which may 
prove useful for purposes of defence.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





Mrs. Frederick Nathan, President of 
the Consumers’ League, has a nim- 
ble wit, says Town Topics. She pre- 
sided recently at a meeting where 
David Bispham, the singer, was pres- 
ent. She slyly remarked, pointing to 
Mr. Bispham, “I think some music 
would be agreeable, and ‘Nathan said 
unto David, Thou art the man.’” 


Miss Margaret Doane Gardiner, in 
her speech against equal suffrage at 
the recent hearing at Albany, N. Y., 
said that a chimpanzee was capable 
of casting a ballot. This recalls the 
time when Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was chosen a delegate to a Republi- 
can State Convention in Massachu- 
setts, and a politician who objected 
asked if it would be necessary to ad- 
mit “a trained monkey” as a dele- 
gate, if it came with the proper cre- 
dentials. 

The Socialists celebrated Feb. 26 as 
Woman Suffrage Day, and in many 
cities over the country large meetings 
were held and strong speeches made 
in behalf of woman’s ballot. 

In our account of the Chicago Gar- 
ment-Workers’ Strike, the statement 
was made that public sympathy was 
strongly with the strikers and that 
$10,000 was raised for relief work. 
This referred simply to the money 
contributed by the general public. 
Four or five times that amount was 
contributed by the labor unions. 

Two thousand women of Idaho, as- 
sembled at a banquet in Boisé in honor 
of Susan B. Anthony, are reported to 
have adopted resolutions congratulat- 
ing the Boston American, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Los Angeles Examin- 
er, Chicago Examiner and New York 
American and Journal on leading the 
great battle for equal justice to 
women, and thanking William R. 





Hearst “for his aid and co-operation.” 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 





The recall of Mayor Gill in Seattle has upset a number of 
the stock arguments against equal suffrage, such as that the 
women would not vote, that they would merely double the vote 
without changing the result, that the bad women would outvote 
the good ones, etc. This conspicuous illustration of the benefits 
of woman suffrage has proved so annoying to the opponents of 
equal rights in other parts of the country that they are resort- 
ing to various devices to explain it away. Ex-Mayor Gill him- 
self admits that his recall was due to the women, and the Wash- 
ington papers unanimously give the women the credit of it. In 
fact, the matter seems to be clear from the figures, since 22,000 
women voted, nearly all of them against the mayor who stood 
for the encouragement and exploitation of vice, and he was 
defeated by about 6000 majority. Nevertheless, a Baltimore 
editor boldly declares that Mr. Gill would have been recalled, 
anyway, with or without the women’s ballots; or that, if not, 
the men of Seattle must have been extraordinarily depraved. 

In view of the notorious complicity of the city government 
with vice in many large cities, this was an audacious assertion, 
and the Baltimore suffragists have called the editor's attention 
to an extraordinary object lesson which has just been given 
under his own eyes. The Fifth Ward Democratic Organization 
of Baltimore lately gave a ball, on the eve of a national Demo- 
cratic celebration. The dance program carried twelve adver- 
tisements of houses of ill fame! Baltimore women are asking 
whether the incident indicates a belief on the part of the politi- 
cians that the majority of the voters in Baltimore take a strong 
interest in the discouragement of vice, and whether any political 
organization would print such advertisements on its official pro- 
gram if it had to consider the opinions of women. 


A. 8. B. 





INTERPRETING THE LAW 





A question has arisen in Indiana over the constitutionality 
of the pending municipal woman suffrage bill. In Indiana, law- 
yers are legally required to be “voters”; but the State Supreme 
Court decided that women were eligible, on the ground that the 
men who framed the clause did not have it in mind to keep 
women out. In Massachusetts, on the other hand, the law said 
that all “persons” having certain qualifications might practise 
law; but the State Supreme Court decided that women were not 
eligible, on the ground that the men who framed the clause did 
not have it in mind to let women in. A special statute had, 
therefore, to be passed to make them eligible. The decisions 
in other States have ranged all the way from the narrowest to 
the most liberal. 

In Indiana, the bill has the backing of the most prominent 
and most influential women of the State. They have asked the 





legislators, if they approve of it, to pass the measure, and put 
it up to the State Supreme Court to decide upon its constitu- 
tionality. They hope that the decision may follow the line of 
the liberal decision in regard to the right of Indiana women to 
practise law. 

One of the finest decisions ever rendered in a case of this 
kind was that of Chief Justice Hall of Connecticut, in 1882, on 
the application of Miss Mary Hall to be admitted to the bar. 
He said, in words which deserve to be printed in letters of gold: 

We are not to forget that all statutes are to be construed, 
as far as possible, in favor of equality of rights. All restrictions 
upon human liberty, all claims for special privileges, are to be 
regarded as having the presumption of law against them, and 
as standing upon their defense, and can be sustained, if at all 
by valid legislation, only by the clear expression or clear impli- 
cation of the law. A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE AND SAFETY 





In the United States, out of every one million persons, 129 
die by murder; in Canada, only three. In Canada women have 
the municipal vote. It is not likely that woman suffrage is the 
cause of the greater security of life in Canada; but the figures 
are a curious commentary on the anti-suffrage argument that if 
women voted the laws could not be enforced, and that life and 
property would become unsafe. A. S. B. 





AFFRONTING OLD GLORY 





The Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania—some of them—are 
scandalized because the suffragists display at their meetings a 
flag with a star for each equal suffrage State. These Dames 
regard it as an affront to the Stars and Stripes. The suffragists 
have used this flag for years, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Clara Barton have made speeches from our platform under it. 
If the author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and the 
most distinguished living army nurse have not seen anything 
derogatory to “Old Glory” in the suffrage flag, lesser patriots 
need not be squeamish. A Bw Be 





THE BIG MAN AND THE SMALL MAN 





Theodore Roosevelt used a graphic comparison in his recent 
address in Chicago. He said: 

“Let me illustrate to you just why I think we shall have to 
go very much further than we have yet gone in the way of 
exercising, in the interest of the public as a whole, a measure 
of control over the great corporations. 

“In our private life each of us deals with the grocer, baker, 
carpenter, blacksmith, whoever it is. We do not need to have 
the goverment superintend our dealings with them, and they 
do not need to have the government superintend their dealings 
with us, beyond in certain elementary ways, because they are 
about our size, 

“But suppose the grocer turns out to be a captain of indus- 
try and grows until his property used in business amounts to 
some hundreds of millions of dollars, which he, joining with 
others, puts into the form of a great corporation. It does not 
make any difference whether he is dealing with coal, oil, lumber, 
meat, railway transportation, whatever it is. Now, we do not 
any longer have to deal with men of our own size; we have to 
deal with an artificial corporation very much bigger than any 
of us; we are not dealing on equal terms with him. If we do 
not like to travel on his railroad, while it is open to us not to 
like it, we have to travel there all the same; we cannot walk. 
If we do not like the particular commodity he sells we can do 
without it, but if we get it we have to get it according to his 
say so. 

“In other words, instead of dealing any longer with a man 
of our size we are dealing with a great artificial entity, so 
infinitely bigger than any one of us that no man has any further 
chance of treating him on an equality, and we have to create 
or rather we have to turn to another artificial corporation, some- 
thing that represents all of us. No one of us is bigger, but all 
of us are, and so we turn to the one agency that is bigger than 
any one of the big corporations—and that is Uncle Sam. 

“I don’t for a moment believe that we can turn back the 
wheels of progress. I don’t believe that you can stop, or that it 
is wise to stop, the existence of the big corporations, but I 
emphatically do believe that the growth of combination in busi- 
ness must be met by a growth in the use of the collective power 
of the people in controlling big businesses, and it must be just 
as thoroughgoing as conditions demand.” 

Women are half of “all of us,” and their interests are 
closely bound up in the questions controlled by these big entities. 
It is only fair and right that they should have a vote in dealing 
with them. A. S. B. 





CATHOLICS, JEWS AND WOMEN 





The opponents of equal suffrage have for many years been 
prophesying that it would bring about the most frightful results, 
unsexing women, destroying the home and the family, and produc- 
ing general chaos, Now that women have the vote in five of the 
United States, as well as in Norway, Finland, Australia and New 
Zealand, it has become clear that these cataclysms do not follow. 
The anti-suffragists have, therefore, shifted their ground, and 
claim that it has no results, either good or bad. Their main argu- 
ment now is that many of the same evils exist where men and 
women vote as where men alone vote; in other words, a mil- 
lennium has not resulted since women were relieved of their 
political disabilities, 

But this argument would condemn every previous extension 
of the suffrage. In England, since Roman Catholics and Jews 
were relieved of their political disabilities, no millennium has re- 
sulted. Does it follow that their disabilities ought not to have 
been removed? No millennium has resulted from the abolition of 
the old New England blue law which limited suffrage to members 
of the Orthodox Congregational Church. No purification of 
politics is apparent as a result, the social evil has not disap- 
peared, men of other denominations are not getting bigger wages 
than Congregationalists, although they now have the same right 
of suffrage as Congregationalists. The most ardent opponent of a 
religious test for the franchise could not point out any such long 
series of improved laws in New England due to its abolition as 
Judge Lindsey and other prominent Colorado reformers enumerate 
as due to woman suffrage. Does it follow that the religious test 
ought not to have been abolished? 


The main argument for equal suffrage, whether for men of 





all denominations or for men and women, is simple equity. p,. 
cept where a good reason can be shown to the contrary, everyone 
has a moral right to be consulted in regard to his own concerns, 
The laws that he has to obey and the expenditure of the tayo, 
that he has to pay are matters which closely concern him, and 
the only legal way of being consulted in regard to them, under a 
republic, is through the ballot. A good reason can be shown fo, 
taking no account of the opinions of children, lunatics and 
criminals. Can any good reason be shown for making an exe > 
tion of women? 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





During the suffrage hearing before the Massachusetts Legis. 
lative Committee last week, someone asked Sylvia Pankhurst, 
who was present, why she had come to America instead of stay. 
ing in England to assist in the fight for suffrage there. She 
replied with prompt decision, “I have come to give advice to the 
American woman suffragists.” 

This answer was naturally received with surprise, and at 
first caused some comment not wholly sympathetic. But, as the 
spirit of this young English girl impresses itself more and more 
upon her American audiences, we begin to understand how 
absolutely impersonal she is; we begin to see that she is aboye 
all else the embodiment of a cause. She is the pure flame of 
rebellion which lights the fire of enthusiasm and of self-forget. 
fulness wherever she goes. And so we, too, reach beyond our. 
selves and deem it_wise to listen to her advice and to ask what 
it is she wants us to do. 

As far as we can gather—for this advice that she has come 
so far to give is dropped here and there without any official 
flourish or sanctimony—her ideas may be summed up somewhat 
as follows: 

1. She thinks that we should concentrate upon pre-election 
activities, and try to defeat as many anti-suffrage candidates as 
possible. 

2. That we should not allow our visible activities to cease 
for one moment, but should keep the public alert by a constant 
succession of startling events, from one year’s end to the other, 

3. That we should study our own laws and our own politics, 

There can be no doubt that this advice is good; in fact, we 
have already adopted to a certain extent the plans here sug: 
gested. In our country, suffrage can be extended only by con- 
stitutional amendment, and for this reason it has always been 
important to ascertain the attitude of every legislative candi- 
date upon this question, because (barring a Constitutional 
Convention) only by favorable action of the Legislature can the 
question come before the voters. But until recently we have 
not done active canvassing immediately before election with the 
definite and declared object of defeating a candidate opposed to 
woman suffrage. This method has, however, been put in prac- 
tise in New York and elsewhere with considerable success. It 
makes a marked impression upon the voters, and upon the can- 
didates who may be victims of the attack. Moreover, we are 
now well prepared for this kind of work wherever the plan of 
political district organization has been worked out. The suf 
fragists are already acquainted with the district, the character 
and politics of the voters, the politics and record of the candi- 
date. 

The second suggestion is also of great importance, and in 
this direction, also, we are making progress. Not only has the 
entire country been subjected to a series of open-air demonstra- 
tions, to suffrage trolley rides, suffrage automobile tours, and to 
street-corner meetings; not only have the halls and theatres in 
every town been pressed into service for meetings, and news- 
paper space bought for advertisements, but we have resorted 
to parades, tableaux, bill posting, cartoons and all the rest of 
the vividly picturesque methods active young minds can devise. 
And so in these two respects we follow, if. only at a distance, 
the valiant suffragists across the sea. 

But, to my mind, by far the most serious suggestion made 
by Miss Pankhurst is that we lack knowledge. In this one par- 
ticular we seem to be going backward and not forward. Our 
leaders, the women who have been in the movement for many 
years and who laid the foundation for all we are reaping now, 
were thoroughly versed in all sides of our great cause; they 
knew our history, our politics, our laws, but—I speak, of course, 
from my own observation only—we suffragists who have come 
into the movement more recently, do not study as widely or 4s 
deeply as we should. 

When Mrs. Pankhurst came to us last year, one of the most 
striking things in her public lectures was her thorough knowl 
edge of her subject. There were never any guesses or hap 
hazard statements; she could answer accurately any question 
put to her, It is probable that she is an exception. We have 
exceptions here, too, women who are masters of their subject. 
But the rank and file of our workers are not sufficiently 
instructed. Fi 

It is true we have here a very different problem from the 
one in England. We have not.alone one set of statutes, one s¢t 
of decisions to master, but different statutes, different decisions 
for every State in the Union. 

But even the general principles of our government and the 
history of our political parties are not part of our intimate 
knowledge. Many of us are distinctly vague as to whether lim 
ited or unlimited suffrage is the rule in our States; most of us 
do not know clearly what the successive steps are by which we 
can be enfranchised even in our own State, and we are entirely 
at sea as to our laws regarding naturalization and possible co 
stitutional questions involved in dealing with suffrage ament 
ments. 

We cannot hope to send out a corps of convincing suffrage 
advocates unless we make sure not only that they are good 
speakers, but that they know their subject thoroughly. T044/ 
we have gotten far beyond the “woman’s sphere” class of ars" 
ments, and we are called upon to know economics, sociology and 
history. We must know something about labor legislation 
this country and abroad, and we certainly cannot be pardoned 
for not understanding our own institutions. 

We must always remember that there is one step necess4!Y 
to obtain the suffrage in this country that is not necessary in 
England. Here we must finally submit our question to the 
voters. We do not fear the voters, but we must be able “ 
educate them to our point of view. They may vote for 4 candi 
date in spite of his suffrage proclivities, but when it comes 
voting on a constitutional amendment, they must believe i0 suf: 
frage themselves. And so we cannot prepare ourselves too car 
fully for the day when, in one State after another, this great 
question will come before the voters. We must understa? 
ourselves the subject we want our men to understand. 

Jessie Ashley. 
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THONY’S BIRTH- 


iss AY IN ROCHESTER 


The fifteenth of February was filled 


p active work in Rochester, N. ¥., 
wid anthony’s home city. Arriving 
Miss ner & night’s trip from New 
” I went immediately to the home 
York, © ad Mrs. William Gannet, and, 


y, an 
ha short rest, I attended with Mrs. 
osabet a luncheon at the home of 


pr. Sanford, former State Re- 
- secretary. There, with the 
acy eee and helpful spirit of 
oon service, was Mrs. Greenleaf, who 
sot the State for so many years as 
resident, doing such active work dur- 
, the last Constitutional Convention, 
dh she and many of the former 
workers’ spent months in Albany 
watching and working in behalf of an 
amendment to strike out the word 
“male” from the Constitution. Ever 
helpful, Mrs. Greenleaf pledged $50 to 
the Memorial Fund, a birthday gift in 
memory of her peloved friend. Mrs. 
Gannett also pledged $25, so that at 
the very beginning of the day the old 
friends of Miss Anthony and of the 
cause gave their loyal support. 
Services in the Schools 
The Superintendent of Public 
Schools had issued an order that in 
all the schools of the city a portion of 
the day should be devoted to services 
in honor of Miss Anthony’s birthday, 
in appreciation of her services to edu- 
cation as well as to her country. When 
the patriotic work of women shall be 
recognized throughout our land, there 
will be more days set apart in the 
schools in which the patriotism of 
peace and constructive labor will be 
recognized rather than that of war and 
destruction. 
The Susan B. Anthony School 
Immediately after luncheon Mrs. 
Gannett took me to the Susan B, An- 
thony School, one of the large new 
schoolhouses of Rochester, named in 
honor of Miss Anthony. The women 
of Rochester are making this school 
the model for all the others in the 
city, decorating the walls with large 
photographs of the world’s master- 
pieces of art and architecture. More 
than a thousand dollars have been 
spent in art decorations in this one 
school. A large majority of the pu- 
pils are Italians, and appreciate art 
perhaps more than any other group 
of children in our public schools, as 
they are familiar with much of it in 
their own country. When we entered 
the main hall, the younger children 
were drawn up in line four deep on 
each side, each child wearing a badge 
of green and white, the colors of the 
school, and marching very proudly to 
music which seemed to find a response 
in every graceful movement of their 
bodies. In a few moments they were 
dismissed, and the older children 
marched into the gymnasium, wearing 
their colors and carrying their ban- 
hers inscribed with the letters of the 
school, S. B. A. S. A marble bust of 
Miss Anthony adorned the platform, 
looking down benignly upon the hun- 
dreds of young citizens who commem- 
orated this day in memory. of her 
birth. It was hard to see the children 
for the mist that clouded our vision 
a I tried to tell them of Miss An- 
thony’s life and work, and what she 
hoped for them and for all other chil- 
dren who should come after them. In 
their soft, melodious voices, they sang 
Mendelssohn’s Song of Peace and 
other hymns, and then joined together 
with fervor and sweetness in singing 
the school song composed by Anna V. 
M. Jones, their principal: 
0 Susan B. Anthony School Song 
Failure is impossible,” when we are 
doing right, 
® never shirk, but do your work 
= oe your earnest might— 
rful, honest effort we are 
Sure will bring success, 
In our S. B. A. 8. 


Chorus: 


We've no time for frowns and sighing, 
_— Strength we use for trying, 
® the green and white are flying 
O’er our S. B. A. 8. 


which are well located, and adapted to 
the purpose of the Association and its 
work, and will, no doubt, greatly in- 
crease its usefulness. After partaking 
of a cup of tea with the President and 
her co-workers, we wended our way 
back to the restful home of the Gan- 
netts, and at night I spoke at the 
meeting arranged by the Political 
Equality Club at the Baptist Church. 
There was a fine audience, who lis- 
tened with deep interest to the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Gannett and myself, 
after which we took a collection for 
the fund of more than $75. This, with 
the pledges made earlier in the day, 
brings the contribution of the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of Rochester to $150. 
After an informal reception at the 
close of the meeting, I took the mid- 
night train for Toledo, O., and another 
day sacred to our leader closed. 
Anna H. Shaw. 





A GIFT FROM ENGLAND 





It would be interesting to send to 
The Woman’s Journal extracts from 
many of the letters received at Head- 
quarters in connection with the appeal 
for the Susan B. Anthony Memorial 
Fund, showing the interse interest on 
the part of some of those who are 
least able to give either their time or 


money. 
The following came from _ the 
“Younger Suffragists’” of England. 


Ray Costello, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, says: 

“We realize we owe Miss Anthony a 
debt too big to pay, yet the Younger 
Suffragists wish to send the enclosed 
order for four pounds ($20), so as to 
take part with you of America in hon- 
oring her memory. It is not as much 
as we wish it were, but we are send- 
ing all of our money to organize the 
Working Girls’ Branch.” 

This contribution from the “Younger 
Suffragists” in England, who certainly 
have much local work to do, and at 
present have great need of funds at 
home, should teach some of those 
among us who have voted to raise this 
fund to the memory of Miss Anthony, 
and who excuse themselves from mak- 
ing any effort to secure contributions 
on the ground that they have local 
work to do. A. H. S&S. 


“ANTI” ETHICS 


At the legislative hearing on woman 
suffrage in Massachusetts, last week, 
Mr. Charles R. Saunders, in his 
closing address, to which there was no 
opportunity for reply, read extracts 
from Denver papers of last December, 
reporting that Senator John Hecker 
was going to introduce a bill for the 
repeal of woman suffrage. Senator 
Hecker came out in the Denver press 
at the time with a flat denial, which 
was copied into The Woman’s Journal 
of January 14. -Referring to the re- 
ports that he meant to introduce such 
a bill, Senator Hecker said: 

“There is not a word of truth in 
these stories. I do not think the ques- 
tion will be raised in the approaching 
Legislature, and even if the proposed 
bill is introduced, I do not believe 
taere is a sane man who thinks it 
would have the ghost of a chance of 
passing.” 





As Senator Hecker is an avowed op- 
ponent of equal suffrage, his testi- 
mony to the impossibility of repealing 
it carries the more weight. 

The officers of the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation read The Woman’s Journal. 
Mr. Saunders also reads it when he is 
preparing. for the legislative hearing. 
He probably knew that the statement 
about Senator Hecker was baseless, 
when he repeated it. His employers, 
who sat by and listened with com- 
placency, undoubtedly knew it. If the 
suffragists had done this, the Antis 
would have called it unprincipled. 

A. S. B. 





WOMEN’S SMALL SCHOOL VOTE 








Purity and endless life our chosen 
Colors mean; 
Will live to do the right,” so say 
the white and green, 
fade our school’s good name, 
the honor ne’er grow less 
Of our S. B. A. 8! 
In the Kindergarten 
Po ving the Gymnasium I visited 
md Kindergarten, where a little 
“pe lad of five, only one month in 
i. country, standing on a chair, led 
ape time the Kindergarten 
> Americans all in the making. 
Rite ‘erWards visited the new Head- 
€rs of the Political Equality Club, 


‘We 


Never 


On lea 


Mr. Saunders’s second point in his 
closing address was the school vote. 
The smallness of women’s school vote 
completely disproves the main plea of 
the anti-suffragists, i.e. that when 
women have the ballot they feel under 
a moral compulsion to use it. In an 
article written only the year before 
her death, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
said: 

“With rare exceptions, the ladies 
who make a specialty of opposing 
equal suffrage do not use the school 
ballot. With what consistency, then, 
can they object to full suffrage on the 
ground that it would impose upon 





them an added duty? By actions 
which speak louder than words, they 
every year declare their conviction 
that the right to vote carries with it 
no duty or obligation whatever.” 





RUSSIA CONGRATULATES 





A memorial from the Council of the 
Russian Woman Suffrage League of St. 
Petersburg, congratulating the State 
of Washington on the adoption of 
woman suffrage, has been received by 
the Washington Legislature at Olym- 
pia. It reads: 

“To the Congress of the State of 
W ashington—Honorable Gentlemen: 
Please accept our greetings, and kindly 
transmit our warmest congratulations 
to all tae women of your State on their 
ovtaining rights of suffrage and citi- 
zenship. 

“On behalf of the Russian Women’s 
Suffrage League, we send to our Amer- 
ican sisters a message of love, and 
with this message goes the hope of 
successful work for the welfare of 
their State and their country. 

“May the example of your State be 
a strong inspiration to the other States 
of your great union, and may the Lord 
biess your citizens for the justice they 
have done to their sisters!’ 





A GOOD WORD FROM 
FINLAND 





The following telegram was sent to 
Miss Shaw at Albany just before the 
joint hearing of the Legislature last 
week: 

“A native of Finland, I emphatically 
state that the results of women’s par- 
ticipation in three consecutive Finnish 
Parliaments prove: (1) Only an excep- 
tional woman wants to become a law- 
maker, about ten per cent. of the re- 
presentatives. (2) Given the opportu- 
nity, almost without exception women 
vote, have voted more numerously 
than men in all three elections, The 
majority of women voted for men can- 
didates. (83) Women have not formed a 
new party nor changed party lines. 
(4) Their votes are cast as a class only 
in matters appertaining to the inter- 
ests of home, schools, public improve- 
ments, and care and culture of chil- 
dren. Fifty per cent. of women’s bills 
dealt with children. (5) Women’s 
franchise has not entailed any change 
in family relations, except multiplied 
bonds of union through both sexes 
participating in all the interests of 
life. (6) Women’s franchise has not 
spelled revolution of any kind. It has 
caused acceleration of evolution along 
the lines that civilization needs must 
follow. 

“John Jackola.” 


Rare Chance to Get a Speaker 

Dr. Jackola has placed two weeks of 
his time at the disposal of the Na- 
tional President, and she would be 
very glad to know of any public meet- 
ings in Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania which Dr. 
Jackola could address. As the time is 
so short, Miss Shaw would be glad to 
have the co-operation of those who can 


arrange meetings. It is an oppor- 
tunity which we ought not to lose. Dr. 
jJackola gives his services free of 
charge. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





New York 
Hearing at Albany 
No better or more effective hearing 
was ever held in our State than that 
of this year. We did not urge our 
members to come, yet sixteen counties 
were represented by leading suffrag- 


ists. 

Mrs. Capwell, president of Erie, 
Mrs. Datus C. Smith of Columbia, Mrs. 
Lucy S. Pierce, president of the Cas- 
tile Club, Mrs. Annie E. Snyder, presi- 
dent of Rensselaer, Mrs. L. C. Parshall 
of Wayne, Miss Annie Dayley of 
Poughkeepsie, Mrs. Taylor of Schenec- 
tady, Mrs. Alleman of Cayuga, Miss 
Lewis of Tompkins, Mrs. Elder of 
Kings county, with a good delegation; 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, Mr. and 
Mrs. William M. Ivins, and many 
others were present. 

A Huge Attendance 

Before 2 o’clock the assembly cham- 
ber was packed with a vast as- 
semblage filling every available seat, 
the aisles and galleries. 

Chairman Fair and Courteous 

Senator Bayne, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, proved himself 
the soul of courtesy, and made many 
friends by his absolute fairness to 
sa Se filled the first hour, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Arthur 





M. Dodge. The anti-suffragists are 


always weak. But never did they ap- 
pear so utterly helpless and in- 
adequate as on this day of 1911. One 
could but pity their feeble efforts to 
maintain their position. 

Mrs. John Martin of Staten Island 
was their best speaker. Yet her state- 





was very poor policy to bring him for- 
ward, both because of his subject mat- 
ter and because of his utter inability 
to speak. He made the poorest pos- 
sible appearance, and told tales so 
manifestly false that he was at once 
discredited, 
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To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
. perience,” alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 


A Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 
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ments were obviously illogical. She 
said that if women were entitled to 
vote, children could claim the ballot 
on the same grounds. Later the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw answered that when 
men enfranchised boys, we should ask 


that girls be included. Until that 
event we should not discuss childhood 
suffrage! 


Miss Margaret Doane Gardner re- 
peated very glibly her usual speech, to 
the effect that taxation bore no rela- 
tion to the suffrage, and that the bal- 
lot rested on force alone. If only anti- 
suffragists would present their case in 
some new way, or find a new ob- 
jection, how much more interesting 
they would be! A teacher from Brook- 
lyn assured us that she did not need 
a vote. Her pay was sufficient, men 
treated her like a “queen.” An audible 
exclamation from many parts of the 


chamber followed this remark. Per- 
haps the funniest representative on 
the negative side was a girl from 
Yonkers who gave a_ school-girl 
declamation on the inferiority of 
woman. Miss Alice Chittenden of 
Brooklyn instructed the committee 


that it would be very wrong for the 
members to report the bill unless they 
really believed in woman suffrage. 
| That possibility was too sad to be be- 
| lieved. 

Mrs. William Force Scott assured 
her hearers that there was no reason 
why girls should enter the industrial 
world beyond their desire to escape 
home duties. She went on to show 
that when a man earned $3,000 a year 
it was a great saving for the wife and 
daughter to stay at home and do the 
housework. It was a surprise to learn 
that the industrial army of women 
| was recruited from such affluent fam- 
ilies. 

Richard Barry’s Address 

But Mrs. Scott was. gclipsed by 
Barry. Even some of e anti-suf- 
fragists were willing to admit that 








Barry was no credit to their side. It! Our 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help- 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman's Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal sutf- 
frage than by writing for the Par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which to win the $50. 
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DR. ‘WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lectarer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill. 





THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
67,Wall St., New York’ City, U.S. A 
Subscription per year: 

Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 
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1) lasted 
Sylvia 


; pankhurst, Mrs. 
Miss » 


, Hiram K. Moder- 
“warvard undergraduate con- 
ne college Socialist Club, 
addressed both the 
therings. 
and outdoor ga : 
y Oe et sherman, of the Amer 
Joba ' ion of Labor, conducted 
the suffragists before 


- heariné tional Amendments —— 
the _or Charles R. Saunders br 
mittee, «It was on House Bills 11 
the an providing that the word 
“ ‘be removed from the constitu- 
_ yalifications of voters. Those 
tional WU9™"for the bills besides Mr. 
we oy were Hiram K. Moderwell 
sherman“, Ainslie Clark for the 
and woo “Henry Abrahams, for the 
socials central Labor Union; Mrs. 
a8 nal vecCormick and Mrs. Maud 
Say park for the Massachusetts W. 
Woot pawin D. Mead, the Men’s Equal 
. — League, and Miss Sylvia 
ce Mrs. Theresa A. Crowley 
erway rebuttal for the suffragists. 
spoke mnti-suffragist speakers were 
The “B. Millett, Professor William 
a jewick of the Massachusetts In- 
Cae of Technology, and Mrs. A. J. 
Geore®. _ erm! de the opening 
oe 4 labor,” he said, 


eneech. “Organized 
vatands today, 
ly am 


as it has for two de- 


ies, fait | squarely for the vote 
eades, 


women.” . 
"aires K. Moderwell said of Har- 
pes wphe difference between the 
feeling in college today and ten years 


ago on the suffrage question is as the 
jifference between the calm ocean and 
' troubled seas.” He referred to 
t of the “goodies” at 

widows with chil- 


storm- 
the underpaymen 


Harvard—mostly we Legislature, that these woman suf- 
jren—and added, ‘Ww alg —— frage leaders are as well fitted to 
the college officials about it, y make laws for Massachusetts as are 


ys the university cannot afford to 
enter into charity.” 

Senate Chairman Brown of the Com- 
mittee asked him if he thought the 
bills were radical. “No, progressive, 
replied Mr. Moderwell. Senator 
prown persisted in his former ques- 
ton. “Do you call it radical?” he 
asked. “I call it common sense,” an- 
swered Mr. Moderwell. 

“Mrs, Clark drew a picture of condi- 
women and children 
the woman’s _— 
would improve. She said: “My frai 
mind fails to show me why women 
should not vote. But my frail woman’s 
body tells me unmistakably which sex 
is subject to overstrain in industries.” 

Each speaker’s time was limited. 
Before introducing Mrs. McCormick, 
Mr. Sherman asked for more air and 
that questions put by the committee 
be not taken out of the allotted time. 
Both requests were refused by Chair- 
man Brown. 

Mrs. McCormick quoted statistics 
showing the large proportion of educa- 
tion and the small proportion of crime 
among women. She was asked by 
Representative Russell V. Crane of 
Cambridge whether, in her opinion, a 
majority of the women in Massachu- 
setts desired to vote. “I don’t know,” 
she answered frankly. Representa- 
tive Crane asked: “Say one woman in 
2) wants to vote, would you still think 
you should have it?’ Mrs, McCormick 
replied emphatically, “I do.” 

Mrs. Park said: “All we want is jus- 
tice. We do not wish to stir up sex 
antagonism or make _ trouble. We 
want a share of the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of our government. 
Think of it—aliens, minors, idiots and 
women are forbidden the ballot. Out 
of all these, only idiots and women are 
permanently disfranchised. The alien 
can become naturalized. Is it fair to 
“ass Women with idiots, and deny 
them the vote?” 

i eben of the committee asked: 

“sot not a husband and wife be 
candidates for the same office? What 
Would become of the children in a case 
like that?” 

In Such 4 supposition is simply ridicu- 
oy replied Mrs. Park. “Considering 
a te pega of the Antis, if there 
women ve 4 case In any State in which 

te it would have been very 


tions among 


workers which 


thoroughly brought before us.” 

me tmey Saunders then delivered 
When yo anti-suffrage argument. 
Pankhuret pte finished, Miss Sylvia 
through t} was thrust and assisted 
thie le crowd from the corridor, 
," the cheers of those present. 
There y 


ie os as such a demand for her that 
| vmimittee permitted her to make 


Per enmeagnnd : 
dente: although she is not a res- 
“fat of the State, 


Rend argume nt brought forward , 

Pankhurer lua! suffrage,” said Miss 

brush: 8. the same as _ those 
“eit forward in England. In my 


C0 ia ine 
tard 2, Ne are fighting very, very 
or the vote. Do not drive your 


romen to go t) 
" f 1e le 
have had to go, lengths to which we 


un? haven't done all the things| favorable action. 

We.) We did, but we have suffered.| Mrs. Evans attacked the issue of pity 
beaten sone out unarmed and been| Of opponents for the suffering families 
to Rake” ruffians. Without wanting|at home. She compared the equal op- 
YOur wor any threats, I must say that| portunities of education of boys and 
or later « Will go to the polls sooner| girls, and contrasted their unequal 
ae r and Oppose those who now|Trights when of age. She cited the 
adout equal. them the vote. You talk] members to the golden rule, and urged 
'@gonism Byer causing sex an-|them to abide by it. Mrs. Evans an- 
and fight ang aa force women to fight} nounced that Judge Evans is perfectly 
YOUrselyec Willan for the ballot, you | in accord with the suffrage movement. 
ism.” ‘ 

o — = Baked Many Cookies 

for “dl Crowle y Was the last speaker| “Before I left my home to come to 
rebuttay *asists, and made an able| Des Moines last Saturday, I baked two 
“Practical parses large jars of cookies, washed clothes 
Weekly whict Politics,” a political | 4nd mended my husband’s socks,” said 
legislator .."'ead by almost every | Mrs. Evans. “I wish to put your 
Barded ac and politician, and ig re-| minds at rest as to the condition of 
tive ang » at, 2uthority upon legisla- |my family.” 
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= until about 11 |jized labor has given to the woman 


on Beacon Hill.” 


Suffrage in Finland before the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. 
hear him. 


on “The Women of Burma and North- 
Eastern India.” 


says: 


members of the House Committee 
capitulated yesterday afternoon. 


resolution before the House and* the 
Senate recommending woman suffrage 
in Iowa. 
votes the committee sent the resolu- 
tion out with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 


‘back up the leading Iowa suffragettes 
in their arguments for women’s rights. 
The thirteen members of the commit- 
tee were “up against it.” 


and wife of Judge Evans of Corydon, 
Ia., led the arguments for the suffra- 
gettes. Dr. Nina Dewey of Des Moines, 
Dr. Margaret Clark of Waterloo and 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, one of the 
taxpayers in Des Moines, also urged 


needs the help of the women, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dewey. She declared that 
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suffrage proposition this year, the 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments is expected to be practically 
evenly divided. The suffragette demon 
stration on Thursday was the most re- 
markable ever witnessed in Massachu- 
setts in behalf of the cause. Not only 
in its spectacular features was the 
hearing successful; the speakers pre- 
sented in favor of suffrage were with- 
out doubt some of the best ever intro- 
duced to a legislative committee in 
behalf of equal suffrage. The battle 
was well planned and admirably exe- 
cuted.” 

The Boston Traveler prints the fol- 

lowing editorial under the head of 
“Stateswomen” 

“Those who heard the woman suf- 
frage speeches at the State House 
Thursday evening were impressed 
with this fact: The women knew what 
they were talking about, and they pre- 
sented their case with remarkable 
clearness and force. Their discussion 
of the suffrage problem was so able 
and effective that the legislative com- 
mitteemen, after a few questions, were 
content to sit silent and learn. 

“Massachusetts, the mother of 
statesmen, may be proud of producing 
such women as those who have ap- 
peared in this new field of statesman- 
ship. And the men who listened to 
them Thursday evening will probably 
agree that such women ought to have 
the franchise and share in the respon- 
sibilities of government. They are 
needed. Their co-operation would 
bring more enlightened legislation and 
add to the worth and dignity of the 
commonwealth. 

“We venture to say, without mean- 
ing in any way to belittle our present 


the majority of our male legislators 


DEBATE 
In Massachusetts . Legislature 

All those interested in getting a fav- 
orable vote in the Legislature on the 
suffrage bill are urged to come to the 
State House early on the day of the 
debate, and bring their visiting cards, 

A committee will be on hand to ex- 
plain to everyone what to do. 

A plan has been devised whereby 
everyone, with very little trouble, can 
bring pressure to bear on the Legis- 
lature at that time. 

Watch the daily papers and The 
Woman’s Journal for notice of the de- 
bate, and come in good season. 

Mary Hutcheson Page, 

Chairman State Board of Directors 

of Massachusetts W. S. A. 





Equal Suffrage in Finland 


Last Monday Dr. Jackola gave a 
very interesting address on Woman 


A. All who can should 
A report of his address 
will appear later. . 





Mrs. Park to Lecture 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park will give her 
fifth talk about Oriental women next 
Friday at 3.30, at 585 Boylston street, 
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The Des Moines Register and Leader 


Women to the right of them, 
Women to the left of them, 
Pleaded and prayed— 


Like the noble six hundred, the 


Only Two Dissenting Votes 
It recommended for passage the joint 


With only two dissenting 


A score of women were present to 


Mrs. Harriet B. Evans, president of 
he Iowa Equal Suffrage Association 


The educational system in Iowa 


in only fifteen (thirteen) States of the 
Union are women allowed equal guar- 
dianship over their children, 

: Theoretically,” said Dr. Dewey, 
our Iowa laws are beautiful for 
women, but they don’t work out to 
the benefit of women. 

“You trust women to become your 
wives. You trust women to become 
your mothers. You trust your daugh- 
ters to do what is right. Why do 
you not trust women in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the State?” 

The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage, President E. A. Nye, Secretary 
C. A. Webb, also addressed a resolu- 
tion to the Legislature, urging the sub- 
mission of the amendment. 

Mrs. A. B. Lawrence published in the 

Register and Leader, on Miss An- 
thony’s birthday, a strong plea for 
equal suffrage, and the Register and 
Leader said editorially: 
. Has any good reason yet been given, 
in these days of referendum and in- 
itiative, for refusing to submit the 
matter to a vote of the people? 





District of Columbia 





The course of suffrage lectures re- 
cently given in Washington by Mrs. 
Ida Husted Harper created a great 
interest in the subject among those 
not hitherto identified with the 
movement. These lectures, gotten up 
by Miss Nettie Lovisa White, were 
so largely attended that the ballrooms 
of the houses where they were held 
were tested to their capacity. The 
first was given in the residence of 
Mrs. John Jay White, who gave a 
luncheon following the lecture; the 
second was held at Mrs. J. C. Bur- 
rows’s, wife of Senator Burrows of 
Michigan, and the two following in 
the ballroom of the Henderson Cas- 
tle on Sixteenth street, Mrs. Hender- 
son, who is one of the best-known of 
the hostesses of Washington, being 
prominently interested in the suffrage 
movement, 

The attendance was drawn princi- 
pally from the society ranks of the 
capital, and many who were fcrmerly 
opposed or indifferent have become 
enthusiastic supporters and workers. 

Miss White is deserving of great 
praise for the idea and the success of 
these meetings, as it was she who 
did it at her own risk. After paying 
all expenses she sent a handsome 
amount to the Susan B. Anthony 
Fund. 

Among the purchasers of season 
tickets were Mrs. J. Sloat Fassett, 
Mrs. Nelson P. Wheeler, Mrs. U.G. B. 
Pierce, Mrs. Ida H. Mondell of Wyo- 
ming, Mrs. L. E. Blount, Mrs. Thomas 
Gale, Mrs. J. S. Blair, Mrs. Tindall, 
Mrs. Martin A. Knapp, Mrs. Selfridge, 
wife of Admiral Selfridge, Mrs. J. C. 
Burrows, Mrs. D. R. Anthony, Mrs. 
Mitchell, Mrs. M. S. Lockwood, Mrs. 
John Jay White, Mrs. Theodore 
Noyes, Mrs. A. L. Barber, Mrs. John 
Henderson, Mrs. Champ Clark and 
Mrs. Burleson, guests of Mrs. Hender- 
son, Mrs. Vrooman, daughter of Mrs. 
Matthew Scott, President General of 
the D. A. R., Mrs. La Follette, and 
many others prominent in the social 
and political life of Washington. 

Clara W. MacNaughton 





Pennsylvania 





The Philadelphia County Woman 
Suffrage Society held its February 
meeting on the 15th, the birthday of 


Susan B. Anthony, 

Mrs. Ebers spoke on “the effect of 
Miss Anthony’s life work,” drawing 
contrasts between the state of public 
opinion concerning the _ status of 
woman in Miss Anthony’s early years 
and at the present, and giving her the 
credit in a great measure for the im- 
provement, 

Mrs. Anna M, Orme, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Equal 
Franchise Association of Philadelphia, 
reported her recent visit to Harris- 
purg to further an amendment to the 
State Constitution giving women the 
same voting rights as men. The meas- 
ure was presented in the House by 
Representative Carroll, of Fayette 
County, and in the Senate by Senator 
Heacock of Montgomery County. Re- 
presentative Holland, of , Washington 
County, offered a similar bill on the 
same day. 

Mrs. Orme and Mrs. Morgan, the 
Philadelphia Committee who took the 
bill to Harrisburg, express much grati- 
fication and encouragement from the 
number of legislators who declared 
themselves in met & ae oe 

and promised their support. 

eT tne Lesisiature adopts the resolu- 
tion its passage by the next General 
Assembly will be necessary, and then 
it could be submitted in November, 
1913, to the popular vote, a majority of 
which would be required to put the 
amendment into the constitution. 

Mrs. Charlotte Pierce, one of the few 
persons living who attended the first 
Woman Rights Convention in this 
country, held in Seneca Falls, N. 7. @ 
1848, was elected an honorary vice-pre- 
sident of the Philadelphia County 
Woman Suffrage Society. Twelve new 
names were added to the member- 


ship. Margaret D. Woodnutt. 





Philadelphia, Feb. 18, 1911. 
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CORSETIERE 











THRESA M. STOCHWELL 
3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester 
Fittings at home by appointment 
Tel. Dorchester 2834-L. 





TRAVEL 








___s—sédsacoss’ 
EUROPEAN COACHING TOURS 


If interested in De Luxe Euro- 
pean Tours at moderate cost get 
our 1911 Prospectus and Testimo- 
nials. Special Tour now arranged 
to accommodate those wishing to 
attend Stockholm Congress, viz.: 
HOLLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
NORTHERN GERMANY, AUS- 
TRIA. Returning Mediterranean 
route from Fiume July 8th, via 
Adriatic, Palermo,’ Naples, Gibral- 
tar and Madeira. Other combina- 
tious offered. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr., Rock Valley, lowa 











SUFFRAGE 





New Literature 
Specially Good for Legislators 
Why Legislators Should Sub- 


mit the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Voters 


Price 
Postpaid 





.01 each, .10 doz., .50 per 100 
-02 each, .12 doz., .55 per. 0 





Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator ” 


A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Reprinted from the December “Ladies 
World” 

PIG, -cciccccccccecd ME 
Postpaid, .........2 for .06 
POE BOW ccsexcesecess SEM 
Postpaid 2.35 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave, New York City 








THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


A concise, telling collection of state- 
ments from the Suffrage States and 
Countries: 





Price, 
Postpaid, 


$.05, per 100, $4.00 
.06, per 100, 4.30 





HOTEL 





MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclusibely a Woman’s Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled ser- 
vice and apartments devoted en- 
tirely to women of refinement. 
on European Plan, 
but has Restaurant and Tea 
Room for men and women, 

Convenient to Surface and 
Subway transportation theatre 
and shopping districts. 

450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each, 


Rates $1.00 perday andup. AbsolutelyFireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 


Operated 





AGENTS 


THE CARGILL CUMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 


Interesting proposition. Write today 


Agents Wanted. 


PRINTER 


E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal over 


five years. 
{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 











TAILOR 





D. MIK@OL 


Ladies’ Artistic Talloring 


Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 





lege students. 
314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 





DENTIST 


W. ETTELSON, D.D.S. 
128 Charles Street, Boston 





S. 





SUFFRAGE 





EDUCATE AND MAKE MONEY AT THE SAME TIME 

‘Keep ten cents on every copy you sell of , 

“ Politics and Government in the United States” 
Single Copy 25 Cents 

10 copies mean $1.00 

100 copies mean $10.00 

Men and women both need it to better under- 

stand the meaning of citizenship. 

Write for plans of campaign to 


E. T. FOX, Thornburg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Mention The Woman’s Journal 





When Patronizing Advertisers. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 


Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 


Woman’s Journal, 685 Boylsten &t., 
Boston. 





ARE YOU ACTIVE? 





How many new subscribers to The 
Woman’s Journal have you obtained 
Since the Journal became the official 
organ of the suffragists of America? 
Every single one counts. 





SEND FOR CATALOG OF 
Suffrage Literature 


issued by 
National American Woman S8uf- 
frage Association. 


The 





JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance 
Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organ- 
ized movement for woman suffrage all 
over the world. 
The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 15 cents additional should be en- 
closed to cover cost of money order 
and postage. 








LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine E. McClellan of 
Northamptom, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hon- 
orary degree. 











On sale at 
National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 

$1.50 apiece 
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A PARALLEL 
By Emilie Poulsson 








“Woman's place is in the home” 

(I quote). 
“Maid, wife, mother should not roam 
From her place and work at home 

To vote!” 


So is Man’s place at his work, 
I note. 
Yet the digger, judge or clerk,— 
Any man,—may leave his work 
To vote. 


Does great harm befall Man’s work? 
Please note; 

So is danger to the home 
Remote. 

Woman still on home and child 
Would dote, . 

Though she should go once a year 
To vote! 


REJOICING OVER VICTORY 








There was a large gathering of 
California suffragists a few days ago 
at the San Francisco Headquarters, 
to celebrate the submission of the 
amendment. The San Francisco Post 
says: 

They had gathered to rejoice in 
their recent triumph in the State 
Legislature. The leaders and follow- 
ers were all there, when an automo- 
bile chugged up and Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Henry Keith, wife of the artist, Wil- 
liam Keith, and leader of the Berke- 
ley Political Equality League, alight- 
ed from the machine. Close behind 
her came two boys with suitcases, 
which, it transpired, were filled with 
bottles. 

“What!” they chorused in a unison 
of horror. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Keith, “Ned Ham- 
ilton said if the suffragettes won out 
at Sacramento, they would be satis- 
fied in pulling a cork or two, and here 
are the bottles, the corks, and the 
corkscrew.” 

Several mentally extenuated Mrs. 
Keith’s unconventional conduct on the 
score that victory had temporarily 
turned her head. Others voiced their 
surprise that she should, even in the 
hour of triumph, think of anything 
more cordial than tea. Mrs. Keith, 
however, was not disconcerted, and 
continued in the role of Gannymede 
until the ruby liquid was in the glass- 
es. Then those who had rallied to 
the Keith standard and were going to 
drink or die found the nectar to be 
unfermented grapejuice. 

The disappointed ones and the rank 
and file of the prohibitionists then 
laughed heartily, the constraint van- 
ished, and they pledged the success of 
the “cause” in flowing bumpers. The 
more they drank the warmer waxed 
their enthusiasm, just as when males 
drink to celebrate a battle won, and 
by mid-afternoon the welkin was ring- 
ing with: 

“Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 

What a sad world this would be 


If the men were all transported 
Far beyond the Northern Sea!” 


Mrs. De Voe, president of the Wash- 
ington State Association, was among 
the speakers of the day, and told of 
the work which eventually won equal 
suffrage in Washington. 

Mrs. Frank Deering read a report 
from the College Equal Suffrage 
League, which organization boasts 114 
new members since the first of the 
year, all college graduates. 





THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGE 
BILL 





The new woman suffrage bill 
brought in by the Conciliation Com- 
mittee proposes to give the franchise 
only to women “householders.” Odd 
as it seems to Americans, women 
lodgers and “occupiers’’ have been 
left out in order to conciliate the 
Liberal and Labor members. This is 
owing to the curious definition of a 
householder under the English elec- 
tion laws. 

A lodger or an “occupier’’ may vote 
only if he pays rent of not less than 
$50 a year for his quarters.. But a 
“householder” may vote no matter how 
small a rent he pays, and anyone can 
be registered to vote as a householder 
who rents a house, or any part of a 
house—even a single room—over which 
he has full control. Therefore most 
of the men who would be called 
lodgers in America prefer in England 
to register as householders. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford, secretary of 
the Conciliation Committee, in a recent 
article explains that the present bill 
has been limited to householders for 
fear of giving the rich an undue ad- 


“A wealthy man may do what a poor 
man cannot do—he may, for form’s 
sake, make his daughter or his sister 
the tenant of a stable, a field, or a bit 
of woodland. This danger is probably 
much exaggerated, but it had a marked 
effect upon the House when Mr. 
Churchill played upon it last session. 
The change in the bill is important to 
the politician; it is quite insignificant 
from the women’s standpoint. We 
counted the women municipal voters 
in Leicester, and found that out of 
5300, all were householders save 26. 
The probability is that all of these 
26 could have had a household qualifi- 
cation. Our bill will give a vote to 
every woman who is a tenant of even 
one room over which she can prove 
that she has full control.” 

A. S. B. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 








(Continued from Page 71.) 





A Trilogy of Suffrage Plays 
The three suffrage plays lately pre- 
sented at the Broad Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia went off with great eclat. 
The Philadelphia Record says: 
“The house was filled to its capa- 
city, and between the acts suffrage 
speeches were made and suffrage 
poems read by women socially prom- 
inent. Up and down the aisles pages 
and paper-girls distributed or sold 
suffrage literature and posters, while 
in the lobby tables were filled with 
magazines containing strong argu- 
ments for the suffrage movement, as 
well as pins, badges and other insig- 
nia bearing the inscription, ‘Votes for 
Women.’ 
“The success of the venture was 
unprecedented in every way. As a 
part of the suffrage propaganda it 
reached hundreds who never had 
given the movement a. passing 
thought, while socially and artistical- 
ly it was unique, and financially it far 
exceeded the wildest dreams of its 
promoters.” 

First Legislative Hearing 
A public hearing will be given (for 
the first time in the history of Penn- 
sylvania, it is said), by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Legislature, on 
March 14, on the pending woman suf- 
frage measures. 





Vermont 





The Vermont Legislature held a 
mock session before adjournment, and 
Representative Howard of London- 
derry, a strong suffragist, was dressed 
up as “Annette’—Mrs. Annette W. 
Parmelee of Enosburgh Falls, who had 
worked for the passage of the suffrage 
bills. The suffragists have got out a 
postcard with the portraits of “The 
Two Annettes,” the real and the make- 
believe, and are selling the cards at 10 
cents apiece, to aid the cause. They 
may be ordered from Mrs. Parmelee. 





Indiana 





An amendment has been added to 
the municipal suffrage bill to give 
women a vote on “any moral ques- 
tion” that comes up in a city or town; 
and the bill has been advanced one 
stage. 





South Dakota 





Senator Henault has introduced a 
constitutional amendment to give full 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
as to men. 





Illinois 





We have not told the Woman’s Jour- 
nal of all the doings in Illinois lately. 
I am not the official letter-writer, but, 
since I have noted this paucity of Illi- 
nois news, I rush into the breach with 
a few items from our troubled State. 


Meeting for Miss Pankhurst 

We held a big meeting for Sylvia 
Pankhurst on Jan. 28. The audience 
came with resentment for militant tac- 
tics smouldering beneath their girdles, 
but came away mollified, and full of 
sympathy for the brave young girl, 
who had, after all, only been punished 
for taking rights that undeniably be- 
long to all sane, adult persons. Inci- 
dentally, this lecture replenished our 
depleted treasury. 


Luncheon of P. E. Club 

On Feb. 18 the Political Equality 
League held its annual luncheon. Our 
membership has a good deal more than 
doubled the past year, and we found 
that our needs had quite outgrown the 
capacity of the Chicago Women’s Club. 
About 175 attended the luncheon, and 
more than 50 more were turned away. 
A program of jolly toasts followed. 


A New Suffrage Play 
There was, on the same date, a 
meeting of the Suburban Civics and 
Equal Suffrage Club, at the residence 
of Mrs. Adelaide Adair, of Austin, at 
which Mrs. C. W. McCulloch read her 
new suffrage play, “Bridget’s Sisters.” 





vantage over the poor. He says: 


Also, still on the same date, at 8 
P. M., a meeting of the South Side 


$50,000 FUND 





Previously acknowledged... $7,204.38 
Alva E. Belmont........-+++- 432.84 
Mrs. Dill E. Elkerton........ 1,00 


Weated ..ccccccsccscese $7,638.22 
Send all contributions to 
Jessie Ashley, 
505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





Suffrage Club was held at Lincoln 
Centre, at which our State President 
end Vice-President spoke on current 
legislative work. 

In the Legislature 

Our suffrag? bill, granting nearly all 
the suffrage rights within the gift of 
the Legislature, was introduced into 
the Senate by Senator Brown (not Lee 
O’Neil Browne), and was referred to 
the Elections Committee. A few of 
us went down and held a hearing be- 
fore this committee. The speakers 
were Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
Mrs, Eugenia Bacon, of Decatur; Miss 
Harriet Grim, our State organizer; 
Mrs. Lee of Springfield, and Dr. Anna 
E. Blcunt. At the close the committee 
voted the bill out, with favorable re- 
commendation. 

The same bill was introduced into 
the House by Representative Tice, and 
was advocated and explained in a hear- 
ing of the House Elections Committee 
last week, by our State President, Mrs. 
Stewart, and Harriet Grim. The latter 
is attending all sessions. 

Nine Enemies Defeated 

In the. meantime, the bill is ready 
for its third reading in the Senate at 
any time its sponsor deems it wise to 
call it up. We have missed from the 
Senate this year nine of our ancient 
enemies, and there are a few more 
whom we hope to miss in future. We 
seem to count in the Senate votes 
enough to carry our bill, and there are, 
of course, some unknown quantities in 
the problem. We hope that favorable 
changes resulted from our automobile 
campaign. 

Great Hearing March 7 

This year we are really looking for 
the passage of our bill. On March 7 
ihere will be a hearing at 8 P. M. and 
on this occasion we hope tc make the 
demonstration of the year, or of all 
years, for that matter. A special train 
will be run on the Illinois Central, 
leaving Park Row Station at 9 A. M., 
and stopping at many points along the 
way for train-end speeches. One or 
two of the big factories of Kankakee 
are to dismiss their men for 20 min- 
utes to hear the speeches. We shall 
arrive at Springfield at 5 P. M., and 
have our hearing, as I said, the same 
evening. The next day we are invited 
to a reception by the wife of Gover- 
nor Deneen, and there will be time to 
visit the Lincoln relics before return- 
ing. 

In conclusion, let me ask all Journal 
readers residing in Illinois to write to 
their Senator and Representatives ask- 
ing them to vote for the suffrage bill, 
Senate Bill 39, and House Bill No. 60. 


Headquarters Busy 


Our Headquarters in Fine Arts 
Building is a busy office now. Yester- 


day eight people were working there 
all day with might and main, and visi- 
tors continually interrupted them. 


Where is the woman who is going to 
donate the first year’s rent of an addi- 
tional room? 

Our Headquarters Secretary, Mrs. 
Mary R. Plummer, has reduced our 
oftice work to a very precise, time-sav- 
Ing system, and has vastly increased 
the value of the office. 

I should have said that Mrs. McCul- 
loch has had introduced into both 
Houses our usual joint resolution for a 
constitutional amendment; but, be- 
tween tax-reform and the referendum, 
we hardly hope to have our amend- 
ment adopted as the one (for there can 
be but one) to be put on the ballot 
next election. 


Anna E. Blount, M. D. 
Oak Park, 


NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR 
CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual child-labor con- 
ference under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee will be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., on March 9, 
10 and 11. The leading topics will be 
“Uniformity «in Child-Labor Legisla- 
tion” and “The Conservation of 
Childhood.” Prominent speakers from 
various parts of the country will dis- 
cuss the importance of harmonizing 
the child-labor laws of different 
States, and urge the standards al- 
ready established where child-labor re- 
form has been most successful. 

Among the speakers are to be Col. 
Roosevelt, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, 
Jane Addams, Dr. Felix Adler, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, Hon. Charles P. Neill, 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor; Sen- 
ator William E. Borah of Idaho; 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League; 
Hon. Homer Folks, Dr. A. J. McKel. 
way of Washington, D. C. 

Other prominent speakers who have 





been invited are Hon. A. T. Stovall, 
Commissioner on Uniform Laws of the 





American Bar Association, Mississip- 
pi; Miss Kate Barnard, Dean Herman 
Schneider, University of Cincinnatl; 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, Dean Allan G. 
Hall of Vanderbilt University, and a 
large number of educators, factory ins 
spectors, truant officers and others in- 
terested in the enactment and enforce- 
ment of child-labor laws. The 27 
State Committees affiliated with the 
National Child-Labor Committee wiu 
send delegates, and the actual condi- 
tions of child-labor in coal mines, 
glass factories, textile mills, sweat- 
shops and street trades, together with 
the methods of correcting abuses, will 
ve fully discussed. 

The program will include addresses 
trom the Governor of Alabama and 
leading citizens of Birmingham. 

The conference will be the guest of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, and plans for making the meet- 
ing a notable event are in the hands of 
a strong local committee. 





HOW NORWEGIAN WOMEN 
VOTE 





The full returns are now in from 
the recent municipal election in 
Christiania. 

The total number of registered 
voters was 100,944, of whom 41,200 
were men and 59,744 women. There 
were 2682 men and 5972 women 
whose right to vote was temporarily 
suspended (mostly because they had 
been in receipt of public charity), «o 
that 38,518 men and 53,769 women 
were entitled to vote at the election. 
There were 28,742 men and 32,970 
women who actually voted. There 


were 27,779 men and 31,230 wo, 
who voted in person, and 943 
and 1740 women who voted by D 
There were only 128 spoiled balloty 

Seventy-five men and nine wo 
were elected as Representatives, 
48 men and 17 women as Town Cou, 
cillors. 

Of the women chosen as Represe, 
tatives, four belong to the “Right: 
one to the “Left,” and four to the %. 
cialists. 





There were 125 suffrage NOticg 
clipped from the New York Sunday 
and Monday morning papers this 
week. Some of these were Whole 
pages, some a column and more, ang 
so on down to short items. Nearly 
all were favorable. Almost CVETY Ong 
of the press syndicates sent repre 
sentatives to National Suffrage Hea 
quarters last week for materia], 

The anti-suffragists are always hy 
hind the times, in the opinion of the 
suffragists; but they have just show, 
it in a novel way, which caused mug 
merriment at Massachusetts Suffrage 
Headquarters. The “Massachusetty 
Association Opposed to the Furthe 
Extension of Suffrage to Women” sey 
out, through one of the firms that Sup 
ply plate matter to country papers, 
what purported to be a report of the 
recent legislative hearing on woma 
suffrage. By some queer blunder, jt 
was a report of last year’s hearing jp. 
stead. Some of the editors did no 
find out the mistake until after thei 
papers ‘had gone to press with this 
aged and hoary “news.” One editor 
in Northampton is so indignant tha 
he says he will never take any plat 





matter from that firm again. 








THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 





HOLLI 


ST. THEATRE 
CHAS. PROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 











IN HER LATEST 
COMEDY HIT 








Mar. 6 TWO WEEKS ONLY Eyngs,at8 Mats. Wed.& Sat.at2 


CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


MISS BILLIE BURKE 
SUZANNE 


Preceded by Anthony Hope’s Playlet, 
“THE PHILOSOPHER IN THE APPLE ORCHARD.” 





COLONIAL 


THEATRE 





Charles Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 
sees and Managers. 





SECOND WEEK OF CONTINUED SUCCESS 





Evenings at 8.15 || 





Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.15 











MUSIC by KARL HOSCHNA 
Composer of ‘Three Twins,”* 
*‘Mme. Sherry"’ 


OF 
MY 





Jos. M. Gaites’ New Atmospheric Musical Play 


“THE GIRL 


TOY FREE TO THE CHILDREN AT ALL MATINEES 





John Hyams, Leila McIntyre, ‘‘The 
Quaker Girl,’ and Seventy Others. 





DREAMS” 





ARK 


THEATRE 
Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 


PRICES: 


A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


SALESMAN.” 
$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c. 





TREMONT THEATRE 





MARGARET 


MONDAY, MARCH 6 
ANGLIN ester sco 


IN THE NEW COMEDY 





MATINEES 
WED. & SAT. 











| GREEN STOCKINGS | 





By GEORGE FLEMING and A. E. W. MASON 








SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
TELEPHONE 3022 OXFORD 





MONDAY, MARCH 6 


Same cast as seen 6 mos. 


LIEBLER & CO.’S Production of 


me The Fourth Estate 


By Joseph Medill Patterson and Harrlet Ford. 


Best Seats $1.50 


THIRD WEEK 


in N. Y. City, 6 mos. In Chicago. 
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